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“Measuring UpP 
to a Saint 


In France and England during the 
Middle Ages it was the custom of wealthy 
parishioners to donate candles tall as 
themselves for use on shrine altars. 


This practice gave rise to the expres- 
sion of ‘“‘measuring up”’ to a saint. 


People of moderate circumstances brought flowers 
and later, small candles—siniple offerings which 
gradually evolved into the present day Vigil Light.* 


Today, Vigil Lights burn before countless shrines 
and side altars throughout the world, serving as 
public acts of faith—external symbols of private 
devotion encouraging others among the faithful to 

// pray in their hour of need or thanksgiving. 
‘ 
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*Vigil Light is the 
trade mark name 
identifying votive 
lights made exclu- 
sively by Will & 
Baumer. 
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Counter Claims 


Eprror: May I challenge the claim of 
Georgetown University, in the ad of Jesuit 
colleges and universities (AM. 8/30), to 
be “the nation’s oldest Catholic university.” 
Georgetown’s charters have the oldest 
dates, though the dates on the university 
charters held by the Baltimore seminary 
are older. But then the seminary never 
became a university in fact. 

The charter of St. Louis University is 
dated 1832, granted by the then very young 
State of Missouri. Bishop DuBourg had 
founded St. Louis U. as a high school in 
1818. When the Jesuits, under Father Ver- 
haegen, took over the college in 1829, 
they at once applied for a university char- 
ter. In the years immediately following, 
faculties of theology, medicine and law 
were established. Was it not later that 
Geargetown began to activate university 
work? 

Until refuted I will claim that St. Louis 
University is the first Catholic university 
in the English-speaking world since the 
Reformation. 

Tuomas S. BowDeErN, S.J. 
Rockhurst College 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Married Scholars? 


Epitor: In “Parallel Lives: Two Intellec- 
tuals” (Am. 8/23), Helene Magaret points 
out one of the reasons the number of Cath- 
olic lay intellectual leaders remains small 
in any society—the difficulty of following a 
career and maintaining a family at the same 
time. Are we to think that highly talented 
Catholics, if they wish to follow out the 


'_ legitimate ambition of bringing their gifts 


to full use, should lead a single life? 
Central to this problem are the ques- 

tions: When should an intellectually tal- 

ented Catholic marry? How many children 


‘should he and his wife intend to have? 
, When should they begin to arrive? The 


moral principles involved in answering 

these questions deserve exploration. 
THOMAS BRUMMEL, C.M.F. 

Claretinerseminar 

Frankfurt a.M., Germany 


Liturgical Meeting 


Eprror: Thank you for publishing Fr. John 
LaFarge’s account of the “Liturgical Week 
at Cincinnati” (Am. 9/27). Much of the 
credit for the success of the Week must be 
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given to Archbishop Karl J. Alter of Cin- 
cinnati, whose interest was fatherly and 
persevering, and to a devoted local com- 
mittee under the direction of Msgr. Robert 
J. Sherry. We are grateful also to many 
scholars and leaders who, though not mem- 
bers of the Conference, assembled at its 
invitation to share their knowledge and 
experience with us. 

WiiuiaM J. LEONARD, S.J. 

Secretary 
The National Liturgical Conference 
Boston, Mass. 


Absence from Tokyo 


Eptror: At the Ninth International Con- 
gress for the History of Religion, which 
opened in Tokyo on Aug. 28, I found my- 
self the only American Catholic delegate. 
My presence was due to the generosity of 
the Organizing Committee. It decided that 
my study of Japanese folklore, which is 
related to primitive religions, qualified me 
to attend. 

Twenty-five countries were represented 
at the Congress. Among the delegates were 
nine Catholic scholars, whose papers cov- 
ered a variety of subjects. How did it hap- 
pen that not a single report was prepared 
by an American Catholic? I discussed this 
lack of representation with the president of 
the international association, Dr. Raffaele 
Pettazzoni of the University of Rome, and 
mentioned it to several prominent Ameri- 
can scholars. They agreed in saying that 
American Catholic universities and scholars 
are aware of the organization, but so far 
have shown no inclination to participate in 
it. 

The Congress just closed was an oppor- 
tunity for recognition of Catholic scholar- 
ship in the field of the history of religion— 
a field in which Catholics have much to 
offer. Should not American Catholics have 
been represented? 

Fanny Hacin MAYER 
Tokyo, Japan 


Delighted Medievalists 


Epiror: The enthusiasm Fr. Harold C. 
Gardiner, S.J., displayed for medieval 
drama (“The First Stage,” Am. 9/6), has 
been absent all too long from most critical 
writings. 

Last winter at Hunter College, New 
York, Dr. Ethel Thurston produced and 
orchestrated three 12th-century liturgical 
dramas. All who attended agreed that they 
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were memorable performances. It is worthy 
of note that the productions were financed 
almost entirely by Protestants. If our schools 
are to provide a balanced education in the 
arts, study of medieval drama is worthy of 
support. AcNEs C. SERBAROLI 
New York, N. Y. 


Eprror: What a comfort it is to me to 
know that there is one person in the United 
States who believes in medieval drama and 
the old miracle and mystery plays as much 
as I do. Fr. Gardiner may be interested to 
know that we had Martin Browne and his 
wife here for a week last year. While here, 
they read their cuttings of the York Cycle. 
Next year they will come back to produce 
this cycle with our students. It is quite an 
undertaking, one about which Fr. Gardiner 
implied skepticism in his article. I think it 
will be worth many productions of Carousel 
or My Fair Lady. Perhaps he will come 
out to see the production, “if we are 
spared.” SistER M. MADELEVA 
Saint Mary’s College 

Notre Dame, Ind. 


Epiror: I read attentively “The First 
Stage.” My own interest in medieval drama 
was aroused at Fordham University more 
than a decade ago. Since then all my sopho- 
mores at least know that English drama did 
not start with Shakespeare—or perhaps Mar- 
lowe. 

Several years ago one of our faculty who 
translated from French three miracle plays 
asked me to stage one of them. It was done 
to the delight of the audience. 

StsTER Mary AQUIN, S.S.]. 
Nazareth College 
Nazareth, Mich. 


Eprror: After reading “The First Stage,” 
I decided a little action was in order. I 
sent the article to our local fine arts/fine 
music radio station WFMR. In their gra- 
cious reply they state: “We do agree with 
the writer of the article and you to the ex- 
tent our order will be sent to England for 
the series.” Mrs. JAMES F. ZIMMER 
Hales Corners, Wis. 


Eprtor: Three cheers for the BBC! It was 
a disappointment to learn that the record- 
ings described in “The First Stage” are not 
available except to broadcasting stations. It 
is not true, though, that most of our Cath- 
olic college graduates leave us with no 
awareness of the significance of medieval 
drama. Are you acquainted with the excel- 
lent Caedmon recordings, a project begun 
by two Hunter College girls? Our students 
hear these records, after reading the plays, 
in a survey course required of all students. 
SistER M. DENISE, R.S.M. 
College Misericordia 
Dallas, Pa. 











Current Comment 





Chicago’s New Shepherd 


America joins with Catholics 
throughout the country in expressing 
best wishes to the new Archbishop of 
Chicago and to the 1.9 million faithful 
who constitute his flock. On Sept. 24 it 
was announced that the Holy Father 
had named the Most Rev. Alfred Greg- 
ory Meyer to the See of Chicago in suc- 
cession to the late Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch. The new appointee became 
Bishop of Superior in 1946 and Arch- 
bishop of his native Milwaukee in 1953. 


In many ways the booming Middle’ 


West metropolis at the foot of Lake 
Michigan has long symbolized the dy- 
namism and the growth of the United 
States itself. For U. S. Catholics Chi- 
cago mirrors not only the Church’s ex- 
pansion during the past century, but 
also its formidable problems at a time 
when city life is undergoing vast 
changes. 

In the full vigor of his 55 years, 
Archbishop Meyer will need all his en- 
ergies to cope with the task ahead. He 
has the consoling assurance that the 
clergy and faithful of Chicago will give 
him the same loyal and generous sup- 
port which eased the burdens of his 
many distinguished predecessors. 


Little Rock’s 61 Lawyers 


A fear-laden atmosphere stifles the 
voice of moderation. What pressure the 
demagogue cannot create by mere 
shouting, he can achieve by proclaim- 
ing widely that “everybody’s afraid.” 
So there is no better recipe for boost- 
ing a “massive resistance.” 

In view of so many tons of local 
pressure, all the more significant was 
the action of the 61 prominent lawyers 
in Little Rock—a cross section of the 
city’s legal profession—who on Sept. 20 
declared their opinion that the four 
closed Little Rock high schools could 
not be reopened as segregated private 
schools. Three more lawyers, incidental- 
ly, joined their number a couple of days 
after. This was the strongest statement 
yet made against Gov. Orval E. Faubus’ 
plan, announced earlier in the week, to 
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operate the schools under a_ private 
corporation. “A limited integrated school 
system,” said the lawyers, “is distaste- 
ful to many in our group, but the al- 
ternative of no public school system 
is even more distasteful.” 

The lawyers’ action is particularly 
significant in view of similar pronounce- 
ments made by parents, teachers and 





Starting the 100th 


You are holding in your hands 
the first number of AMERICA’S 
Volume 100. In six months we 
shall have rounded out our first 
50 years. Plans for the Golden 
Jubilee are in their final stages, 
and within the next few weeks 
we shall bring you up to date on 
them. For now, we ask you to 
mark these two dates: Sunday, 
April 5, 1959, the Solemn High 
Mass of Thanksgiving in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral; Monday, 
April 6, 1959, the America As- 
SOCIATES Testimonial Dinner at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Readers Since 1909 


Since our request in June that 
our original subscribers identify 
themselves, we have received re- 
sponses from all across the coun- 
try. We invite any others among 
our old friends from 1909 to 
write in and let us add their names 
to the honor list we are preparing. 

May we hear from you soon? 











prominent citizens in Charlottesville 
and Front Royal, Va., where State laws 
have also forced the closing of public 
schools. The extremists are no longer 
having it all their own way. Note, too, 
the demand of the 50 Southern Presby- 
terian ministers and elders of the Wash- 
burn Presbytery of Little Rock that 
Governor Faubus retract accusations 
that some of them had been “brain- 
washed” by Communists or were them- 
selves “left-wingers.” 

Northern journalism can readily gain 
popular attention by loudly featuring 


“What the South Really Fears about 
Mixed Schools,” as did the U. S. News 
and World Report in its issue for Sept. 
19. Such fears exist, and it would be 
foolish to ignore them. But the growing 
tide of Southern moderate opinion 
proves that reason and concern for the 
common 
paralysis of fear. 


Consumer Prices Fall 


The morning papers on Sept. 20 had 


no dearth of headline news. Premier # 


Khrushchev had written another letter 
to President Eisenhower. The Atomic 
Energy Commission had started a new 
series of nuclear blasts in Nevada, 
Arkansas and Virginia were still fight- 
ing for the right to preserve discrimina- 
tion in their schools. Cairo reported tha 
the Algerian rebels had set up a pro- | 
visional government and that sev: 
Arab countries had already recognized 
it. And from Taipei there was the usual i 
spate of stories about the battle for | 
Quemoy. 

With news of that kind competing 
for space, it was a measure of the gen- 
eral concern over inflation that the 
headline writers made room that Sep- 
tember day for a routine report from 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In Wash- ¥ 


ington, BLS announced that in the 
month ending Aug. 15 its Consumer? 
Price Index had dropped two-tenths of 
one per cent. Not much of a tumble, to 
be sure, but a big story nevertheless. It 
marked the first time in two years that 
consumer prices had dropped at all. 

In February, 1956 the Consumer 
Price Index stood at 114.6 per cent of 
the 1947-49 average. It climbed stead- 
ily to August of that year, when it fell 
a fraction. Thereafter, except for two 
months when it remained statiunary,t 
the index set a new record high month 
after month, until on July 15 of this 
year it stood at 123.9. What disturbed 
people especially was that prices con- 
tinued climbing despite the slump. 

Does the good news from BLS meat 
that the spiral has finally been checked! 
In releasing the August figures, Com- 
missioner Ewan Clague of BLS wa 
guardedly optimistic. He thought tha’ 
for the next few months, at least, the 
index would remain on dead centet, 
The impact of ample supplies on food 
prices promised to offset the continue!) 
rise in the cost of services. i 
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. . . Wages and Auto Prices 


The recordings of the BLS barometer 
explain why some economists seemed 
more worried over the prospects of 
peace in Detroit than over the threat 
of war. They were fearful lest the auto 
industry, in its rush to get its 1959 
models rolling off the assembly lines, 
would make inflationary wage conces- 
sions to the United Auto Workers and 
then pass the bill along to consumers. 
With the news of the three-year Ford- 
UAW pact on Sept. 17, most of the 
economists were able in good conscience 
to relax. The settlement was -the most 


Except for a small minority of skilled 
workers, the wages of Ford employes 
will be exactly what they would have 
been if the union had accepted the in- 
dustry’s offer last spring to extend the 
old contract for two years. The new 
contract carries over the annual produc- 
tivity increase of 2% per cent or 6 
cents an hour, whichever is larger, and 
provides for the same cost-of-living al- 
lowance based on the BLS index. In ad- 
dition to these provisions, skilled work- 
ers will receive an additional 8 cents 
an hour. 

By delaying a settlement the union 
did win some concessions on fringe 





permanently displaced by plant clos- 
ings, improved pensions and somewhat 
more liberal unemployment (SUB) 
benefits. It is estimated that all this will 
add only 5 or 6 cents to the wage bill 
the industry would have paid under the 
old contract. Since both company and 
union spokesmen called the contract 
noninflationary, this is one wage adjust- — 
ment that should not show up in high- 
er price tags. 


Catholic Voter in France 


On the eve of the referendum on the 
new French _ constitution, leading 


modest in years. 





—TIm pressions of a Judges’ Meeting 


D” you KNow that judges of the 11 U. S. 
judicial circuits in the country convene once 
a vear to discuss problems and procedures in still 
unclarified areas of the law? I did not know, 
either, that judges had to do this type of “home- 
work,” until I attended the Annual Judicial Con- 
ference of the Second Circuit Court of the United 
States (comprising the States of Vermont, Con- 
necticut and New York), which took place at 
Hartford, Conn., September 11-13. It was my 
privilege to take part in a panel discussion on 
“The Role of the Courts in Certain Civil Liberty 
Cases”—this particular panel being concerned 
with “The Publication of Obscene Matter,” a 
question that intimately touches the whole prob- 
lem of “Censorship.” 

This roundup of impressions will not deal with 
the reception given to that particular panel dis- 
cussion. Rather I would like to present the re- 
flections of a layman who was privileged to sit 
in as the judiciary examined its conscience on 
some troublesome and puzzling aspects of the 
law. These thoughts emerged from the open ses- 
sions and informal meetings, but reflect no off- 
cial stand by the judges. 

The first special session was devoted to “Rep- 
resentation by Counsel of Indigent Defendants.” 
This dealt with the provisions made by the vari- 
ous States in this Second Circuit to assure legal 
counsel for those defendants who cannot afford 
to hire a lawyer. What struck me was the wide- 
spread (and largely unknown) generosity of the 
legal profession in undertaking the defense of 
those who would not otherwise be assured a fair 
trial. Vermont, it appeared, is unique in the Sec- 
ond Circuit for the amount of service it provides 
for the indigent defendant. Working quietly and 
tirelessly, the Legal Aid Society, under Director 
Orison Marden, is endeavoring to have such aid 
provided by all the States. 


benefits—severance pay for workers 


Church authorities repudiated certain 





The concern of the judges to impress the pub- 
lic mind with the dignity of the law came out 
clearly from the private discussions. Several 
judges expressed in strong terms their reproba- 
tion of TV programs which present courtroom 
scenes in an uncouth or hillbillyish setting. Have 
you never seen a TV court scene in which judge, 
lawyers and jury are arrayed in sweaty shirt- 
sleeves? In which the attorneys for both sides 
drape themselves over the witness stand, leer or 
grin ingratiatingly at the witnesses, and in gen- 
eral make the law seem a travesty of dignity and 
respect for the individual? Well, the judges at 
the conference had seen such programs and ex- 
coriated them. If the judges to whom I talked 
were not quite ready to don the wigs of their 
English fellows, they were more than concerned 
with preserving the dignity of the law. 

The judges lamented, too, the publicity given 
to suspects of crime. They instanced with special 
distaste the front-page spreads given recently 
to an eight-year-old boy who has “confessed” to 
the murder of his parents. The judges—at least 
the ones with whom I spoke—believed that all 
such preliminary investigations should be secret; 
they did not agree that the public has a “right 
to know,” especially when the knowledge may 
ruin a reputation and a life. 

These random impressions add up to one gen- 
eral conclusion. Whatever the defects of our ju- 
dicial system, the men who administer it are self- 
less and devoted. Furthermore, they are con- 
vinced that the law has a majesty which must 
more aad more be stressed in these days when 
respect for authority seems to be waning. If my 
impressions « 2 just, the judiciary in this coun- 
try is doing its noble share in upholding the rule 
of law, and not of men, in an era wherein Or- 
well’s Big Brother proclaims: “I am the law.” 

Harrop C. GARDINER 















politicians who were exploiting reli- 
gious issues for partisan purposes. In 
a joint statement on Sept. 17 all five 
French cardinals expressed their disap- 
proval of the campaign tactics employed 
by some opponents of the constitution. 
These men argued that, for religious 
reasons, Catholics should at least ab- 
stain from voting. They contended that 
the absence of the name of God from 
the document, and still more its reaf- 
firmation of the secular or lay character 
of the French Republic recommended 
a negative attitude. 

Such arguments, directed to Catholics 
and based “solely on the exigencies of 
their faith,” said the cardinals, were “in- 
opportune.” The prelates left no doubt 
that, regrettable as was the absence of 
the name of God in the constitution, 
this and the issue of laicité were not, in 
themselves, sufficient to determine the 
Catholic stand. The text of the constitu- 
tion, they said, should be judged as a 
whole, after taking into account the 
present situation of France and the re- 
quirements of the common good. 

This position of the French episco- 
pate had been stated earlier by individu- 
al bishops, including Cardinal Gerlier of 
Lyons (Am. 9/20, p. 634). This later 
and more authoritative declaration of 
the five cardinals is an instructive re- 
buff to politicians who on their own au- 
thority seek to involve the Church in 
political matters, and who, as a conse- 
quence, seriously distort the mind of 
the Church on the duties of the Cath- 
olic citizen. 


Clown in the Kremlin 


This fellow Khrushchev not only 
writes letters; he gives interviews. And 
the interviews are as studiously menda- 
cious as the letters, and as funny and 
verbose, too. 

Consider the interview the Soviet 
boss granted to Pravda on Sept. 21—an 
interview naively timed to influence the 
referendum on the new French consti- 
tution. 

For a while, said Nikita, it was pos- 
sible to hope that General de Gaulle 
“would curb the Fascist putschists. . . 
and preserve the Republic of France.” 
Alas, honorable, peace-loving men can 
no longer nourish such illusions. De 
Gaulle, he piously intoned, is up to no 
good at all.-“With feverish haste” the 
general prepared a constitution “which 
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concedes dictatorial powers to the head 
of the state,” which nullifies the role of 
parliament, which prepares the path 
for fascism. But the general wasn’t fool- 
ing Nikita. What lies behind all this, he 
charged, is friendship between “French 
reactionaries and West German revenge- 
mongers’ —and that alliance is “the road 
to war.” 

Does it ever occur to Khrushchev, we 
wonder, how silly he sounds when he 
spouts propaganda in this way? Even 
some of his brain-washed Russians 
must chuckle—in private, of course— 
when the most powerful dictator in the 
world inveighs against dictatorship, and 
when the boss of the biggest of all rub- 
ber-stamp legislatures rushes valiantly 
to the defense of bourgeois parliaments. 
As for the knowledgeable French peo- 
ple, if Khrushchev’s interview had any 
effect on last Sunday’s referendum, it 
probably persuaded a few waverers to 
support the De Gaulle constitution. 


Thumbnail Picture of Refugees 


Shortly after the Hungarian uprising 
of October, 1956, a Catholic layman in 
Milwaukee, Charles A. O'Neill, execu- 
tive secretary to the Archdiocesan Cen- 
tral Council of the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, must’ have done a bit of 
meditation on the parable of the good 
Samaritan. He flew to Vienna and per- 
sonally supervised the airlift of 73 Hun- 
garian refugees, for whom he had ar- 
ranged living quarters and job assur- 
ances in and near his home town. 

On Sept. 19, at the fourth annual 
meeting of the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities at Columbus, Ohio, 
Mr. O'Neill reported on the pay-off of 
his investment, What he did, in addi- 
tion to his act of charity, was to give 
the U. S. 73 good citizens. In the past 
two years, despite a recession, not one 
of the refugees has sought public 
assistance; two of them have begun 
their own small businesses; none of the 
children has failed in school, and some 
of them have got top grades. 

A check with the Bishops Resettle- 
ment Committee in New York reveals 
that Mr. O’Neill’s success was dupli- 
cated, by and large, with all the Hun- 
garian refugees. Some 38,000 were ad- 
mitted after the revolt; as of today less 
than 100 have been sent back and 480 
have returned voluntarily. It is the 
thought at the NCWC headquarters 


that many of those who did return free. : 
ly would not have done so if planning 
like Mr. O’Neill’s had gone into prepa. 
ration for their arrival. 

This small object lesson is worth the 
consideration of all whose zeal impel; 
them to one form or another of Catholic 
action: a big heart and good intentions* 
alone are not enough. Practical planning 
and business-like follow-through must 
put teeth into the zeai. 

f 


The Clergy and Right-to- Work 
Laws 


Writing in Newsweek for Sept. 22, 
Raymond Moley questions the activity 
of the American clergy in the RTW, 
dispute. After citing the peril of arous-’ 
ing the fiery dragon of Church-State re-; 
lations, he argues that the solution of 
the RTW problem is basically a concer 
of statecraft. It involves pragmatic deci- 
sions on conflicts of rights, and hence t 
demands choices in which empirical 
considerations are paramount. The 
clergy, says Mr. Moley, are not 
equipped for such debate. 

Undoubtedly the RTW issue dces in- 
volve conflicts of interest—the rights ol 
individuals vs. groups, of labor vs. man- 
agement, of the state vs. the claims of 


subsidiary associations. It is true also” 


that the decisions made must have a 
political character. But it is important! 
to recognize that even conflicts of right 
must be settled by moral principles, not 
merely by expediency, court action ot 
an appeal to historical processes. 

All churches hold that vital moral 
values operate at every level of the so- 
cial questions that plague modern gov- 
ernments. The Catholic clergy and 
bishops in particular feel that politi 
cians, as well as labor leaders, business- _ 
men and voters, need moral guidance! 
in resolving the RTW dispute. Afflicted 
in the past with the untenable philoso-+ 
phy of rugged individualism, neither 
politics, economics nor sociology has a 
distinguished record of resolving con- 
flicts of interest with due regard to the° 
claims of morality. 

Mr. Moley seems to imply that the, 
whole vocation of the clergy is to guide 
the individual. This cannot be admitted, 
since man lives in society and social ac | 
tion affects his temporal and a 
destiny. The business of the clergy i 
to shepherd a flock, not just to tall 
sheep one by one. 
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ATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION sported a new look 

the week-end after Labor Day. For some old- 
timers, it was a far cry from the days of blue- 
collar, shirt-sleeved labor meetings of the early 
1930’s as about 200 properly attired priests, re- 
ligious, seminarians and laymen met in the air- 
conditioned Morris Inn on the campus of the 
University of Notre Dame. Their purpose: to at- 
tend the fourth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Social Action Conference. 

The theme of the three-day meeting this year 
was “Areas for Analysis: Present and Future.” 
The delegates heard Rev. Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., 
discuss “The Image of Man in Contemporary 
Economic Society,” and Rev. Joseph Fitzpatrick, 
S.J., analyze “The Trend Towards a White Collar 
Society.” In addition, Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell and the Bishop of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Most Rev. Leo A. Pursley, addressed the dele- 
gates at their annual banquet. 

Conference groups, led by experts in the field, 
held discussions on labor-management educa- 
tion, urban community planning, lay action or- 
ganizations, rural life, employers’ organizations 
and diocesan social action organizations. 

Behind this smoothly run and well attended 
meeting lay many years of hard work and thou- 
sands of man-hours devoted to organizational 
problems. Especially during the years after 
World War II, those engaged more or less pro- 
fessionally in the field of social action all agree“ 
that “something” ought to be done about bring- 
ing together all the organizations engaged in one 
way or another in social action. Finally, in 1955, 
under the general leadership of Msgr. George 
G. Higgins, director of the NCWC Social Action 
Department, an initial meeting was held in 
Cleveland, attended by those actively engaged 
in labor education. Annual meetings followed in 
New Orleans, Chicago and then Notre Dame. 

At each meeting, the type of attendance 

seemed to become broader and broader, with 
much wider representation of interests. The 
Notre Dame meeting was the broadest of all to 
date, especially because of the relatively large 
number of employers and management officials 
attending. Other occupational areas represented 
included rural life, education, labor, journalism, 
labor schools, the Sodality, diocesan social action 
directors, lay apostolic groups, interracial move- 
ments, adult education, civic groups and a smat- 
tering of others. 
Mr. THORMAN, managing editor of Ave Maria, 
was recently elected president of the NCSAC, 
succeeding Louis F. Buckley of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 





New Look in Social Action 





The meeting was noticeably short on theory. 
There was, for example, nothing like consensus 
on the meaning of two commonly used terms, lay 
action organizations and Catholic social action. 
As one conference group leader put it after a 
painful session attempting to define terms: “Let’s 
just keep up the good work and let the theo- 
reticians tell us later what it was we did.” 

One easily discernible deficiency of the gather- 
ing was the lack of integration of the widely 
diverse representation. The problem in program- 
ming was how to meet both the needs of the em- 
battled social action group in the South, for ex- 
ample, as well as those of the firmly established 
apostolic lay centers in the Midwest. After a few 
sessions, however, it became clear that all of 
these groups face many of the same basic prob- 
lems and have many of the same interests. 

Problems included effective leadership re- 
cruitment and training, apathy on the part of 
many towards social action and the personal for- 
mation of members. Strangely enough, one re- 
curring difficulty was what to do with the trained 
and inspired preducts of educational agencies 
who wanted to get out and “do something.” 
Where should they be directed? What most 
needs doing today in the social action field? The 
difficulty in arriving at clear-cut areas for action 
indicated a lot of answers have yet to be found. 

Commonly shared interests were the relation- 
ship of the liturgy and social action, the need 
for a better understanding of the theology of the 
lay apostolate and the theoretical base for Cath- 
olic social action, plus the desire to explore fur- 
ther the problem of balance between moral and 
institutional reform. One of the conclusions 
formed by many participants was the continuing 
need for ccordination and exchange of infor- 
mation among all social action groups. 

In a way, the election of officers and the new 
board of directors reflected this concern with 
common problems and common interests and the 
need for a wide and broad approach. Elected 
were representatives from almost every field—in- 
cluding a sizable number of employer-manage- 
ment men—and two women, Caroline J. Pezzulo, 
YCW representative at UN’s Ecosoc, and Eileen 
Schaeffler of the Grail movement. 

Perhaps the most startling aspect of the meet- 
ing was the fact that it was held at all, in view of 
the short-lived background of the NCSAC. But 
many of the delegates seemed to share the view 
of one speaker who characterized the Notre 
Dame meeting as an historic one which her- 
alded a turning point in the history of Catholic 
social action in the United States. 

Donap J. THORMAN 
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Do We Get the Truth? 


I T IS A TRYING TASK to get the news these days. On the 
recession, the Treasury experts solemnly tell us we 
are “on an upcurve of the downturn”; we are told that 
Quemoy is an off shore island, when the map clearly 
tells us it is an in shore island, surrounded on three 
sides by hostile artillery; we went into Isebanon to stop 
a war but we now know that was a “phony” war and 
our real reason was to threaten Iraq, in vain; we are 
told that Algeria is an “integral” part of France, when 
obviously it is not, and so on. 

The press and the world are clearly being misled, or 
at best confused. There are many “indicators” of eco- 
nomic health—11, most economists say. High on the list 
is employment; this has gone up, with a population 
rise—but there were more unemployed in August than 
in July. The 5.7 million looking for jobs would hardly 
speak of an upcurve. 

Just what is Quemoy? We do not know. The Presi- 
dent told the press it is an “outpost,” and he made it 
clear he means a defensive outpost to Formosa. Chiang 
Kai-shek calls it an outpost also, but he means by that 
an offensive one, the jumping-off place for the recon- 


On All Horizons 


i 


2 
& 


quest of China. His own small and aging army can't © 
reconquer China, of course. So he expects our own | 
army to do the job, and his fire-breathing spouse, in 
speech after speech over here, calls us to drop atomic 
bombs. Military men tell us we would need a million } 
men or more just to make a beachhead, and after that, * 
what? Back of Amoy lie high mountain ranges, worse 
than Korea, which cut the area off from the rest of 
China, with an army of seven million lying behind and 
armed with modern tanks and guns and machine guns, 
Our equipment, as we discovered in Lebanon to our | 
mortification, dates back to World Wars I and II. We 
have 70,000 modern M17’s on order for delivery in 
1960, and some tanks, guns and machine guns for later, ' 

Also living in cloud-cuckooland are Governors Al- 
mond of Virginia and Faubus of Arkansas. Both are 
nourishing delusions: that they can close their public 
schools, then open them as “private,” and then support } 
them out of school-tax monies. 

What we can or will do about North Africa and , 
Lebanon, nobody can know. There also we face im- 
possible dreams: these people want us out, and also 
are demanding millions to help thei carry on in an 
atomic world. What is the American to know for sure? , 
One thinks sadly of C. L. Sulzberger’s remark in the , 
N. Y. Times: “Nobody in his right senses would use the 
bomb, but who knows if anybody controlling our des- 
tiny is in his right mind?” Witrrip Parsons 


Registration blanks for _ interested 
couples obtainable from the Cana Com- * 
mittee, 96 Rossmore PI., Belleville, N. J. 





p> CATECHISM AID. A new edition is 
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“HOME AWAY FROM HOME.” The 
annual fund-raising drive of the United 
Service Organizations takes place dur- 
ing Oct.-Nov., usually through the local 
Community Chest or United Fund. 
There are 2.6 million persons in the 
armed forces today, of whom almost 
one-third are Catholics. As a member 
agency of USO, the National Catholic 
Community Service helps them, their 
chaplains and their dependents. 


Bp OHIO SCHOOL PROGRESS. Can- 
ton College, first Catholic institution of 
higher learning in the Youngstown, 
Ohio, vicinity, will open as a liberal arts 
college in 1960. 


p> NEW LIBRARY. Assumption Univ. 
of Windsor, Ont., on Sept. 11 dedicated 
its million-dollar library. More than 100 
years old, Assumption last year became 
the first Catholic university to have af- 
filiation with both Anglican and non- 
denominational colleges. 


6 


p>] UBILEE SALUTE. Amenica, in its 
own 50th year, salutes another jubilar- 
ian, Rev. Bernard R. Hubbard, S.]., 
famed “Glacier Priest.” Father Hub- 
bard, a contributor to these pages as 
long ago as 1932, celebrated his half- 
century as a Jesuit on Sept. 7, at the 
Univ. of Santa Clara. 


p MARIAN RESEARCH. At the Univ. 
of Dayton, the Marian Library this 
year celebrates its 15th anniversary. 
With extensive resources, the library’s 
main service is to aid both scholarly 
and popular inquiry into all aspects of 
Mariology. From here, also, are pub- 
lished the Marianist, Marian Reprints 
and the Newsletter on current Marian 
bibliography. 


p> CHRISTIAN FAMILY. The 5th an- 
nual Family Life Institute, sponsored by 
the Cana Committee of the Archdiocese 
of Newark, will take place Oct. 19 at 
Seton Hall Univ., South Orange, N. J. 


now available of The Illustrated Cate- 
chism by Rev. Aloysius J. Heeg, S.J. | 
(Queens Work, 3115 S. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis 18, Mo., 70¢). This is a sequel 


to the same author’s immensely popular , 


Jesus and I. 


p> CHRISTIAN BURIAL. Now avail- } 
able for general distribution is the an- 

notated study, The Law and Catholic , 
Cemeteries, originally prepared for 

members of the National Catholic * 
Cemetery Conference (710 N. River 

Rd., Des Plaines, Ill. $2). 


Bp EDUCATIONAL TV. Mundelein 
College of Chicago will cooperate this 
fall with NBC and the American Asso- | 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion in offering a televised college-credit | 
course in Physics for the Atomic Age. | 
Cost of the program, estimated at more \ 
than a million dollars, is being sustained * 
and philan- f 
R.A.G. 


by several educational 
thropic foundations. 
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Editorials 


Will the U.S. Lead 


ACH YEAR, as the UN General Assembly opens its 

fall session at the New York headquarters, the dele- 
gates await with particular concern the speeches of the 
American and Soviet representatives. Washington and 
Moscow set both the tone of the Assembly and the 
direction of its debates and resolutions. 

On September 18, Secretary Dulles and his opposite 
number, Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko, 
laid before their UN colleagues the basic lines of their 
respective action at this session. It was natural that in 
each case the headlined world issues came up for men- 
tion. Both speakers discussed the position of Red 
China; both subjected to analysis the recent events in 
the Near East; both stressed disarmament and the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Usually, in such circumstances, the Soviets can make 
some dent upon at least a portion of their audience. 
Their bland denials that anything is wrong in Hungary, 
or their fanciful imputation of expansionist motives be- 
hind U. S. moves are not usually in vain. But it so hap- 
pens that the usual Soviet propaganda themes are not 
at this moment uppermost in the minds of the UN dele- 
gates. As far as the delegates are concerned, the Red 
China issue is now being negotiated in Warsaw, far 
from UN headquarters. For that reason Peking’s case 
for being seated in the United Nations could be pigeon- 
holed for another year. Furthermore, the Near East, 
including Lebanon and Iraq, is relatively quiet, or at 
least the UN is awaiting the report of UN Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold. In Geneva, East-West dis- 
armament talks have achieved some agreement on the 
technical level. In the meantime, old ghosts have come 
back to haunt the Kremlin, particularly the 1956 inter- 





Controversy on 


Fo YEARS the tax-supported hospitals of New York 
City had an unwritten ban against prescribing and 
fitting contraceptive devices. Mounting pressure to re- 
voke this ban exploded last July in a test case involving 
a Protestant patient in Kings County Hospital. When 
Commissioner Morris A. Jacobs forbade the procedure, 
he at once came under heavy fire. Various Protestant 
and Jewish, medical and civic groups, together with 
most of the daily press, demanded that the ban be lifted 
in the interests of accepted therapy and preventive 
medicine. 
Meanwhile the Chancery Office of the New York 
Archdiocese praised the stand of Commissioner Jacobs. 
It emphasized the immorality of artificial methods of 
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the UN Assembly? 


vention in Hungary, the memory of which was brought 
back by the execution of Imre Nagy, an item now on 
the Assembly agenda. Not for a number of years has 
Soviet UN prestige been so low. 

This is the moment, in short, for U. S. leadership in 
the Assembly. We seem, fortunately, to have come pre- 
pared with new ideas, or at any rate with old ideas 
brought up to date. Mr. Dulles urged the development 
of a UN Peace Force. This would not be a combat unit 
but simply a force for observation and patrol, whose 
very presence in a disturbed area would make visible 
the interest of the whole world community. The U. S. 
also has a resolution to offer concerning the peaceful 
exploitation of outer space. This proposal is not likely 
to produce immediate sensational results, but when one 
considers the ten years lost in adapting atomic energy 
to peaceful uses, the U. S. initiative in this area should 
be heartily applauded. 

Somewhat overshadowed in the U. S. press by the 
sharp Dulles-Gromyko duel on the Quemoy crisis were 
the surprisingly broad U. S. offers for long-term eco- 
nomic aid to underdeveloped countries, especially in 
the Near East. The Secretary of State listed eight forms 
of such aid which he declared this country would seek 
to carry on, provided other countries also cooperated 
with corresponding long-term programs. The year 1959 
could in that case mark an outstanding beginning. 

These and other elements of the U. S. program in the 
current 13th General Assembly are the ingrédients of 
constructive work for peace and economic progress in 
the world community. The free world has several 
months of grace before it. The favorable moment, if 
not used rightly, may never recur. 


Contraception 


birth control and reaffirmed traditional Christian teach- 
ing on conjugal society. The Chancery statement 
threatened nobody, nor did it attribute base motives 
to any group. Its most direct reference to the contro- 
versy was contained in these words: “It would be ex- 
tremely unfortunate if our hospitals and medical facili- 
ties, aimed for the preservation of life, should be per- 
verted to seek for the prevention of life.” 

The onus of passing judgment on this public issue 
was given to the Board of Hospitals by Commissioner 
Jacobs. On Sept. 17 the board reversed the unwritten 
regulation and declared that, where medically indi- 
cated, contraceptive therapy might be prescribed in the 
municipal hospitals. 








Not the least unpleasant aspect of this dispute was 
the charge that a sectarian minority was trying to force 
its dogmatic tenets down the throats of the community. 
It was suggested that any Catholic attempt to influence 
the course of medical therapy in tax-supported hospitals 
was a move to breach the hallowed wall of separation 
between Church and State. Even some Catholics 
seemed a little perturbed at the entrance of Church 
officialdom and Catholic groups into the dispute. Gen- 
eralizing the problem, they questioned the wisdom in 
: pluralistic society of exerting political and social pres- 
sure in the area of public morality. What is to be 
gained, they asked, by resisting the consensus of the 
community? 

It does indeed require great prudence to determine 
what should be the correct reaction in the face of 
emerging mores which reject traditional and universal 
moral values. This is especially true when these changes 
of value are reflected in the laws of the state, as hap- 
pens today in the case of divorce, sterilization, abortion 
and contraception, and as might happen tomorrow in 
the case of euthanasia. When should we remain silent? 
When should we exhort and persuade? When should 
we protest with all the vigor at our disposal? 

In this connection it is important to note that Catholic 
opposition in the New York case cannot in a strict sense 
be labeled sectarian. What Catholics favored continuing 
to “impose” on patients in tax-supported hospitals is 


The Chinese of 


bacon TORONTO Globe and Mail has been carrying on a 
vigorous campaign to secure the recognition of Red 
China and the seating of its representatives in the UN. 
Three of its recent editorials on the “folly” of U. S. 
policy toward the Chinese Nationalist Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek have appeared as paid advertisements 
in the New York Times. We are not a little flattered 
that Canada’s self-styled “National Newspaper” has also 
singled us out for special treatment. In its September 1 
issue the Globe and Mail ran an editorial which attacks 
a position taken by this Review on the question of the 
“two Chinas.” 

Our editorial comment (8/23, p. 523) stressed the 
inevitable effect recognition of the Peking regime and 
the acceptance of Red China as a fit member of the 
world community would have on the 10 to 12 million 
“overseas Chinese” in Southeast Asia. We stated that 
these Chinese “in appreciable part” support the Na- 
tionalist Government on Taiwan. Moreover, we asserted 
that any change in U. S. policy which would knock the 
props from under Chiang Kai-shek would inevitably 
cause the “overseas Chinese” to shift their allegiance to 
Peking. 

The Globe and Mail finds this dubious argumenta- 
tion. The Canadian journal asks: 

By what authority does America state that an 


“appreciable part” of the Chinese in Asian coun- 
tries . . . support the Nationalist cause? Has any 





not a dogma excerpted from the Nicene Creed, but a must b 
mandate of the divine natural law. They were not argu- / But 


ing for an ecclesiastical rule that applies solely to mem. 7 peculia 
bers of the Church, but for an obligation that binds the Chines: 
consciences of all men. Their stand can be considered } chided 
sectarian only in the sense that for the most part they ® _ Joyalty 
are the only Christians and theists who still hold to the , knows, 
traditional teaching of the natural law on artificial con- abode « 
traception. They are the only ones who still maintain _allegian 
that resort to mechanical or chemical means to frustrate —_emovet 
the marital act is the use of immoral means to achieve | Chinese 
what may well be a good end. and Ch 
Nor is the Catholic stand on contraception, as on Peking, 
divorce and ‘abortion, exclusively concerned with de-' census. 
fending the rights of God. It is also motivated by a re- China 7 
gard for human dignity and the well-being of society. The it 
History witnesses to what disgusting depths sexual east fh 
aberrations inexorably lead individuals and nations. To} —_ tg the 
oppose such errors, therefore, is a patriotic as well as a the se 
religious duty. The pity is that in the defense of public . hinder: 
morality most Christians outside the Catholic fold have cieties 
so far departed from traditional teachings on these mat- towar 
ters as to become identified, however unwittingly, with _This fail 
the opposition. In the New York controversy it was al-} has led 


most frightening to see them, together with many God- , 
fearing Jews, fighting shoulder to shoulder with nonbe- ; 
lievers and pagans of all kinds. What this means for the 
future of our country is something to worry about. 


Southeast Asia Le 


told the I 
” Washingt 
poll or plebiscite ever been taken among them?. . . today str 
And why would U. S. recognition of the Peking dint & 00 
regime give that regime “enormous prestige Salil iia 
throughout Asia”?. . . . Finally—if America’s argu- b ; 
ment really is “unanswerable’—we are to believe ——- 
that the Asian Chinese are singularly unreliable, of Massa 
if not treacherous. . . . Such a judgment, coming tancing u 
from so far distant a quarter, must seem extraor- chairman 
dinarily discourteous to a people who place great | calculated 
store on courtesy. ment men 
We have not, of course, taken a plebiscite, as the Globe We are 
and Mail querulously asks. But there are more ways of _ 0 Worry 
feeling the pulse of a people than by plebiscite. | Pacity to \ 
To cite one example, we call the attention of the, Scale conv 
Globe and Mail to an article by a veteran China mis- Some info 
sionary which is to appear in the next issue of AMERica.’ 8€TOUS cri; 
Albert R. O'Hara, S.J., who has spent much of the last prehensior 
decade in various countries of Southeast Asia working fight, i 
in the midst of the Chinese population, reports that, from fallin 
the youth of the area are taking a new look at Na- mobilized 
tionalist China. What is more, they like what they see. course to 
In 1957 the number of students going to Taiwan ex-' 0 the c 
; ._| limited wa 
ceeded, for the first time, the number of those choosing. Not beir 


Red Chinese universities to complete their education.) Sie t a 
Since 1949 the number of these students has kf Congress h 
rocketed from 60 to 7,000. Since the Communists once!) to make st 
had an almost magnetic appeal for Chinese youth) voted addi 
abroad, this new attraction among them for Taiwat§ the Admini 
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but a must be considered significant, we are fully convinced. 


But the heart of this entire question lies in the 
peculiar role played for centuries by the “overseas 
Chinese” in Southeast Asia. The Globe and Mail has 
chided us for questioning their loyalty. We, in turn, ask: 
lovalty to what? As every student of the Far East 
knows, the Chinese in Asia, no matter where their 
abode of adoption, have one overriding loyalty. Their 
allegiance is to the homeland. They may be generations 
removed from China but they still consider themselves 
Chinese citizens. The Nationalist China of Sun Yat-sen 
and Chiang Kai-shek so considered them. So too does 
Peking, which went so far as to include them in its 1953 
census. As Peter S. H. Tang notes in his Communist 
China Today (Praeger, 1957): 

The importance of the “overseas Chinese” in South- 

east Asia is due not to their numerical strength but 

to their strategic emplacement in the economies of 
the several countries, and to other factors which 
hinder their integration into their respective so- 
cieties and tend to turn their attention instead 
toward the Chinese homeland. 
This failure to assimilate themselves into local societies 
has led to the necessity for restrictive legislation in 


Questions about 


ITH ALL THE PRESTIGE of the highest ranking mili- 
tary man in the country, Gen. Nathan F. Twining 
told the Defense Orientation Conference Association in 
Washington, September 19 that the United States was 
today stronger militarily than the Soviet Union, and 
that it could, with effort and intelligence, maintain its 
lead during the 1960’s. Directly rebutting charges made 
by several U. S. Senators, including John F. Kennedy 
of Massachusetts, that the Soviet Union was outdis- 
tancing us in the capacity to wage nuclear war, the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff drew a picture 
calculated to reassure his picked audience of manage- 
ment men, labor officials and other community leaders. 

We are grateful for this assurance. What continues 
to worry us, however, is not so much the nation’s ca- 
pacity to wage nuclear war as its ability to fight a small- 
scale conventional war. It is precisely on this score that 
some informed people have been watching the dan- 
gerous crisis in the Formosa Straits with increasing ap- 
prehension. If the decision has been definitively made 
to fight, if necessary, to prevent Quemoy and Matsu 
from falling to the Chinese Reds, can the U. S. forces 
mobilized in the area achieve this objective without re- 
course to atomic weapons? Do we have the manpower 


_ and the conventional weapons to wage that kind of 


limited war victoriously? 

Not being military experts, we don’t know the an- 
swers to those questions. All we know is that the 85th 
Congress had grave doubts about Administration plans 
to make still further cuts in the Armed Forces; that it 
voted additional funds to head off those cuts; and that 
the Administration has elected to freeze the funds and 
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Burma, Thailand, South Vietnam, Cambodia and In- 
donesia. A recent New York Times story reports an in- 
tensified campaign of repression in Indonesia where, 
considered sympathetic toward Nationalist China, the 
Indonesian Chinese have been accused of aiding the re- 
volt against that country’s Red-tinged Government. 

In the struggle between the free world and inter- 
national communism, the Chinese minorities of South- 
east Asia have a delicate role to play. Barring a sudden ~ 
change in the Chinese character, or some demonstration 
to the contrary by the Globe and Mail, we will remain 
convinced that racial ties will continue to determine 
Chinese allegiance in this most important area of the 
free world. We fail therefore to see how the undermin- 
ing of the last remaining symbol of free China will 
serve the cause of freedom in Asia. As the Globe and 
Mail points out, Asians “place great store on courtesy.” 
They also place great store on “face,” which is another 
way of saying “prestige.” 

The issue involved is not one of possible “treachery.” 
For the “overseas Chinese” it is a question of having a 
homeland to which they can turn. Abandon free China, 
and they will have no alternative save to clasp the hand 
of Peking. 


Defense Policy 


proceed with its manpower reduction program accord- 
ing to schedule. On September 11, Maurice H. Stans, 
Director of the Budget, disclosed that by the end of the 
present fiscal year the Army would be reduced from 
900,000 to 870,000 men, and the Marines from 200,000 
to 175,000. What made this announcement doubly dis- 
turbing was that it came only a few hours before the 
grim “no appeasement” speech in which President 
Eisenhower explained to a nation-wide radio and TV 
audience the exceedingly dangerous implications of the 
Communist aggression against Matsu and Quemoy. 
After listening to the President, even taxpayers in the 
higher brackets probably found no comfort in Mr. Stans’ 
observation earlier that day that the manpower cut- 
backs would save $220 million during fiscal 1959. 

If General Twining is in the mood to make another 
speech, he might profitably address himself, not to the 
nation’s capacity to wage nuclear war, but to its ability 
to resist minor aggressions without touching off a world- 
wide holocaust. As a military man he can help puzzled 
laymen like ourselves to understand how reductions in 
the number of our fighting men somehow increase our 
ability to deal effectively with such flare-ups as the 
Lebanese affair and the Red Chinese squeeze on the 
offshore islands. And he might, while he is at it, assure 
us that these life-and-death decisions on defense have 
not been importantly motivated by an unrealistic con- 
cern for the state of the Federal budget. On second 
thought, maybe that last explanation might more prop- 
erly be vouchsafed by General Twining’s boss, Defense 
Secretary Neil H. McElroy—or even by the Commander 
in Chief himself. 
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Joseph Christie, SJ. 


F THE REACTION Of the popular press were to be taken 
I as sole guide, it would be easy to conclude that the 
Lambeth Report contained no more than a bless- 
ing on family planning. There is a painful clarity 
about Fleet Street’s simplification, “Bishops Back Birth- 
Control,” that bears its own brand of truth. The Lam- 
beth Bishops have in fact done this, with what conse- 
quences to the spiritual health of the communion time 
alone can show. But it would be less than fair to write 
off this scholarly, carefully worded document, with its 
encyclical letter and 131 resolutions, as no more than 
a concession to a widespread modern weakness. 

For an accurate understanding of the report it is im- 
portant to realize the various influences that played a 
part in its creation. The president of the conference, 
Dr. Geoffrey Fisher of Canterbury, has long wanted a 
solid, united Protestant block in the forefront of Angli- 
can idealism, devoting his not inconsiderable talents 
during his years of office to the attainment of this diffi- 
cult goal. This purpose of the archbishop has drawn at- 
tention to the empty chair of the absent guest at the 
feast and served to introduce a restraint and ambiguity 
into the resolutions most likely to jar the nerves of 
extreme Protestants. Careful reading of the Lambeth 
Report reveals this deference to Nonconformist and 
Presbyterian opinion, notably in the sections dealing 
with the Eucharist, purgatory and canonization of saints. 

It is quite clear that notions of sacrifice, of praying for 
the dead and of adding new saints to the calendar 
are current in the Established Church. While admitting 
these ideas as legitimate, the report makes it clear that 
there is no power of propitiation in the Eucharist, how- 
ever strong the idea of sacrifice may be; that permitting 
the practice of praying for the dead is not to be taken 
as an abandonment of sterner evangelical beliefs; and 
that if there must be new saints, their recognition should 
be a very rare occurrence. 

Anglicans have more than grown used to this ambiv- 
alence; with the passage of years they have even be- 
come proud of it. What is interesting to the Catholic 
mind is the gradual ostracism of so much of the old 
Reformation outlook. It is not beyond possibility that 
the next Lambeth Conference will have a section deal- 





The 310 bishops of the Anglican communion who at- 
tended the Lambeth Conference in August left behind 
a lengthy report which Fr. Curistiz, our London cor- 
responding editor, discusses. 
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The 1958 Lambeth Conference 
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ing with Mariology. Meanwhile the uneasy partnership } 
between High and Low Church persists and nothing too | 
drastic has been done to set the Scottish Presbyterians 
by the ears or rouse the fury of the Nonconformists be- 
yond the pale. 

In many ways the Anglican Church as at present con- 
stituted reflects the British Commonwealth of Nations 
itself, not only physically but conceptually. It is this 
relationship that gives it a special attractive force to 
the contemporary English mind. The bishops coming 
together are for the most part Commonwealth bishops j 
and the structure of the conference bears close resem- 
blance to the Westminster statutes. At the same time | 
the affinity carries weakness with it. Whatever theolog- 
ical difficulties may be felt at the center about modern 
interpretations of the ideal of Christian marriage, it 
seems clear that the visitors from those parts of the 
periphery where problems of population press hardest | 
have influenced the findings of the assembly. 
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ABANDONING THE TRADITION 


Much of what the report says about Christian mar- * 
riage is excellently said and contains sound doctrine 
about the place of the family in contemporary society. 
There is impressive awareness of the difficulties felt by 
Christian families in adjusting themselves to modern in- 
dustrial conditions and encouragement to richer nations 
to deny themselves for the sake of the less privileged 
peoples. All this is to the good, but the report makes it | 
clear that the Anglican Church has abandoned the tra- | 
ditional moral teaching of Christendom about the pur- | 
poses of marriage and its indissolubility. It is for this 
that the conference will be remembered. . 

Two of the main ends of marriage, the procreation of | 
children and the mutual love and comfort of the spouses, 
are equiparated, with the result that clinical methods 
of contraception become a positive good if the circum- | 
stances require their adoption. 

The report takes the establishment of the practice of ' 
contraception as a fait accompli, to which Christian life) 
must accommodate itself, The Anglican Church has fi | 

nally accepted the dangerous secular principle that hu- k 
man relationships are of such importance that asceticism | 
can be displaced by safe indulgence in order to preserve | 
them. This is a decision which will sit heavily on the} 
consciences of many Anglicans and will, most likely,) 
draw many to join the true Church. What at first si; ght 
appears to be progressive common sense will be seenf 
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by keen minds to be an abandonment of leadership on 
the part of the bishops. Running through the report is 
a strong sense of apostolic continuity and age-old Chris- 
tian tradition. Strong as that sense is, however, it cannot 
now be confused with the divine mission of the great 
Church to stand against the weaknesses of any age de- 
spite the consequences. The failure is natural. From a 
natural point of view, what the bishops have decided is 
reasonable. From a supernatural viewpoint, it is a disas- 
ter. Not only will the best type of Christian mind recoil 
from this secularized concept of matrimony but the best 
type of pagan mind as well. 

It is seldom possible to retreat from only one position 
at a time. Under the attack of modern secularism the 
Anglican Church has had to abandon a disturbingly 
large number of positions. The report admits the legiti- 
macy, under certain conditions, of therapeutic abortion, 
sterilization and the admission to the sacraments of di- 
vorced persons who have contracted a new legal mar- 
riage. This last is one of the most difficult parts of the 
report to understand. Firmly the bishops assert that 
they wish to uphold monogamy as “a fundamental truth 
about the nature of man and woman as God has created 
them, reinforced by the explicit teaching of Christ, valid 
for all mankind, in every society.” In dignified and often 
moving language they describe the ideals set before hu- 
manity by our Lord and the grave dangers besetting 
men in the modern world. Nevertheless, the final legis- 
lation is that while the Anglican Church cannot remarry 
divorced persons, the local bishop shall decide whether 
a person who has remarried, with a former partner still 
living, should be admitted to Holy Communion or not. 
It can be only a matter of time until the logic of events 
forces the Anglican Church to accept the practical con- 
sequences of its own decrees by granting the full mar- 
riage ceremony to divorced parties. 


REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM 

The section of the report dealing with unity mentions 
with approval the permission granted by the Holy Office 
in 1949 for contacts, discussions and cooperation be- 
tween Catholics and other Christians and hopes that it 
will lead to charitable understanding. Running through 
this particular discussion is a heartfelt desire for unity 
between separated Christians. However, the terminol- 
ogy used is likely to create misunderstanding, for there 
is no question here of unity in doctrine, authority or 
sacrifice. What is really being striven for is a unity of 
fellowship. The basic Anglican position seems to be that 
there is one Church which manifests itself in varieties 
of belief and practice through a complexity of organiza- 
tions. At the moment, the Anglicans are negotiating ei- 
ther for full communion or intercommunion between 
the organizations. Full communion means unrestricted 
communicatio in sacris and a mutual acceptance of 
ministries; intercommunion means the establishment of 
less intimate relations. 

With things at their present embryonic stage it is too 
difficult to judge how these endeavors will work out. 
The Eastern schismatic churches, with their strong tra- 
dition of episcopacy, have been approached equally 
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with the Scottish Presbyterians, to whom the episcopate 
has always been a major work of the devil. Inside the 
Anglican communion itself the strongest misgivings 
have been expressed about the sacrifice in matters of 
doctrine and practice that will have to be made in the 
name of full communion. 

It is interesting to note from the report that, apart 
from great cordiality and interest, no advances in for- 
mal relations with the Eastern Churches can be re- 
corded. This is not surprising. The Anglicans first 
opened discussions with them in the 18th century, with- 
out meeting with much success. Since then much Cath- 
olic belief and practice have been restored to Anglican- 
ism, but the schismatic clergy, though separated from 
Rome, cannot fail tc be aware of the strong modernist 
element in the Church of England and of the implica- 
tions of its readiness to accept the Church of South 
India. Hence it is likely to fight shy of an embrace wide 
enough to take in the Nonconformist and Presbyterian 
systems. 


THE BIBLE AND RACIAL TENSIONS 


Apart from these negative considerations, a great deal 
of good may be hoped for as a result of these efforts 
toward greater unity among Christians. All are engaged 
in the struggle against the enemies of religion, especially 
in those mission countries where Communist pressure is 
heavy. There is room for cooperation in education, in 
works of mercy and in coping with immigration prob- 
lems. The conference has been pleased to note that 
Catholics are joining with them in allotting days of 
prayer for unity and very properly points out that such 
united devotion is likely to bear great fruit. 

Probably the most interesting section of the whole 
report is the ably written chapter on the place of the 
Bible in Anglican thought. This work was carried out 
under its chairman, Dr. Arthur Ramsey, Archbishop of 
York, whose prestige as sckolar and churchman is de- 
servedly high. The committee of investigation contained 
eight Americans—a fact not without significance in the 
final result, since Americans are generally conceived to 
be conservative in their approach to the Bible. The com- 
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mittee’s work will meet with much Catholic sympathy; 
it represents the most traditional, most Catholic line of 
thought in the whole report. There is no effort here to 
placate modernist difficulties about the authority and 
position of the Bible. The chapter on inspiration is well 
written and clearly affirms that the authority of the 
Church is necessary for the correct interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures. Taking the report in its whole context, 
it is difficult to know where the Anglicans conceive that 
interpretative authority to lie, but it is an excellent ex- 
position and a justification of the traditional Catholic 
position. 

The long section of the report dealing with the recon- 
ciliation of conflicts between nations and races takes the 
conference into a wider field than that of Anglican doc- 
trine and practice, but it will be read with profit by 
Christians and non-Christians alike. The American rep- 
resentation on this committee was greater than on that 
devoted to the Bible, a preponderance which gives au- 
thority and weight to the section dealing with racial 
problems in the United States. The Conference is quite 


Job in Suburbia 


Daniel Berrigan 


used to the kind of verbal usage that is in reality 

nothing more than a worship of quantitative 
norms. It is a process that in the advertising world has 
reached from end to end mightily, and includes in its 
verbal grabbag everything from the world’s greatest 
theologian to the longest tail-fin in the country. In a 
welter of ads, pressures and masks, where even the 
subliminal is digging in deeper against assault, it is be- 
-oming harder and harder to put first, simple questions 
in the order of occurrence: how good is the product? 
how much do I need it? how does it score against other, 
less obvious values? 


E= the book-buying public is becoming sadly 


WE’LL JUDGE FOR YOU 


And so with books. There is such a wealth of expert 
opinion abroad, from syndicated columnists and profes- 
sional review services, that the average reader feels 
himself melting away under the combined stare of so 
many experts. What if he should dare, or even happen 
to differ from them? 

All this may not seem peripheral if a reader pauses to 
consider that even when he has fought his way out of 
the woods with a book and reached home, the ex- 
perts are there before him. For the jacket still offers, 





“].B.,” one of the recent U. S. dramatic offerings at the 
Brussels World Fair, aroused wide and puzzled atten- 
tion. Fr. BERRIGAN of Le Moyne College explains why 
the critics were puzzled. 
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objective; it does not try to offer practical solutions to © 
the difficulties but its range of description is wide as © 
well as accurate. The invaluable account of the prob- | 
lems of South Africa displays the firsthand knowledge | 
of the chairman of the committee, Dr. Joost de Blank } 
of Cape Town. 

The conterence intends to meet again in 1963. It has 
said what it has felt called upon to say with clarity and 
courage. Perhaps its greatest service has been, by means 
of its earnestness and high moral purpose, to cast an 
even stronger light upon the city of God set upon the 
hill. Given the confusion that always comes from schism 
and heresy, it is surprising that there is so much here 
still redolent of the great Catholic tradition of Christen- ' 
dom. What seems to emerge most clearly from this 
conference is the need of Catholic writers who will ex- 
pose clearly and convincingly the nature of the Church 
founded by Christ. We should not emphasize the mis- 
takes or difficulties confronting these men so much as ~ 
we should try to show to them and to others the in- | 
trinsic beauty and majesty of the Spouse of Christ. 


-= 


~ 
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in great karat fulness, somebody else’s opinion of what 


‘he is supposed to think about what he has not yet read. * 


To help with the spadework, copy men and reviewers 
have joined forces. 
With the former, one can have a measure of patience, 
for a man is entitled to earn a living, and talents run 
to unusual directions. But certain book reviewers are | 
in fact little more than publishers’ errand boys; and ' 
the assumption that they are incorruptible guides to 
good taste is in need of revision. It may be suspected | 
without uncharitableness that they read too much and ' 
read it too quickly; that they have an uncanny eye to 
predicting the way public winds blow, and of following _ 
the direction; that the question of serious moral judg- | 
ment does not always occur to them as part of their? 

public function. 

Quotes from reviewers often sit the book jacket side } 
by side with a biography of the author, lingering over 
family life, past accomplishments and honors. Thus one 
comes to wonder if the whole literary world is not 
made up of transmigrated heroic types, sprung armed 
with Ph.D. and Five Previous Significant Works from 
the head of Jove. 

The two devices, biography and review—or reader- 
summary—add up to several interesting assumptions. | 
One is that the man who has gone to the trouble and| 
expense of buying the book has no convictions or taste} 
of his own; that he is incapable of arriving at the in-? 
terior countenance of the work, of enjoying, relating, 
drawing implications that are formative. The secondf 
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assumption is that the biography of the artist, in fact 
entirely irrelevant to the worth of the writing at hand, 
is of such import that it must stand first, standard 
equipment to the product. Though it can still be said 
confidently that the average writer in any field retains 
integrity and seriousness about his work, he would no 
more think of appearing in a plain dust jacket, soberly 
announcing title, publisher, author and price, than he 
would think of appearing without clothing. 


A PLAY THAT FAILED 


The jacket of the recent verse play by Archibald 
MacLeish, J.B., offers a good case in point. It quotes, 
first, a statement of the Saturday Review to the effect 
that the play “may well become one of the lasting 
achievements of art and mind in our time.” Even when 
one has gritted his way manfully through a frontal at- 
tack of the loaded “lasting achievement,” the cliché- 
compounded “art and mind . . . our time” and the 
pussyfooting “may well become,” a worse fate awaits; 
for the jacket flaps are heavy with someone’s Significant 
Summary, badly and unjustly written, a disservice to 
author and reader. 

The play itself, to come down to cases, is a brave 
attempt™o order the experience of man within the 
structure of the Job story. It is necessary, and only 
just, to begin by stating the undeniable cachet that 
breathes from these pages; here is an author convinced 
that in life only two things count: to be in love and to 
know the truth. 

Now if literary achievement were only a matter of 
sincerity or right feelings or faith, all the critics could 
take up ceramics, for their work would be done. Un- 
fortunately, the matter is infinitely more involved, and 
the sad fact abides to plague all alike: it is only achieve- 
ment that counts for anything. And on the basis of 
achievement, J.B. is spotty, indeed. The language of 
its source, one of the high-water marks of any people 
or tongue, stands out like a great jewel in the tarnished 
brass of the author’s writing. His speeches are at vari- 
ous times wordy, or borrowed—or they assume a mean- 
ing-beyond-meaning that is in simple fact pretension. 
From this failure of language, stemming possibly from 
a failure of serious purpose deeply grasped, there rises 
an entire lack of dramatic fierceness. Instead of rising 
with imperceptible pressure against mind and heart, 
these waters seep away in a cupped hand. 

One senses, too, a failure of inner dramatic logic. The 
question arises: how much of the original Job material 
did the author truly understand and absorb? If the 
figure of Job is to be the basis of a new departure—and 
how dangerous a venture this is!|—one wculd not be un- 
reasonable in expecting that the Job of prosperity in the 
dramatic adaptation would be marked by depth of char- 
acter, skill and command in giving point to thought. 
But this is simply not the case. The J.B. of MacLeish 
is 2 rather simple overdrawn Main Street type, so pale 
as to be invisible at noon. If anything gives him place 
in art, it is a mean, small-boned complacency that tells 
a woman early in marriage that love, depth, courage, 
ideas, are strictly her area. 
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But it is in such a man, we are told, that the great 
metanoia occurs. Adversity is to fashion him into a 
gentle, unwearying heart, against which ill-fortune will 
beat in vain. He will perceive the hand of the living 
God in every setback, and tell, again and again as ruin 
accumulates, of the struggle that shakes his heart, and 
of the vivid, virile faith that creates its dawn at the end 
of pilgrimage. 

Now in the Book of Job this process is dramatically . 
credible. The formula is from life: simply, radical great- 
ness will achieve its stature in adversity. And so it hap- 
pens. There is no phony seeking after “answers”; the 
mystery of suffering is inviolate at the end as it was at 
the beginning. It has, however, been assimilated again 
to the greatness of a man’s faith; and assimilated pre- 
cisely qua mystery: “even though he should destroy me, 
yet will I trust in him.” It is for this the Book of Job 
will always be relevant, as long as man’s life deserves 
the name human. It traces in the darkness, with a grop- 
ing, anguished love, the outlines of man’s plight; and 
in darkness it concludes to the presence of the same 
mystery that appears in the theophany of the burning 
bush. 


MASTERPIECE AND CARICATURE 


The greatness here is a paradox: Job has simply not 
solved anything. Or rather, in despising a false or ready- 
made or human solution, he has come to the true one 
after all: believe and trust; all manner of things shall 
be well. It is the future tense that is to the point: ob- 
viously all things at present are unwell, and the point 
at which future and present will intersect in good for- 
tune is hidden from him. But on this unpromising 
ground, faith brings off its victory. And faith, as the 
book ends, is still struggling upward from compost; Job 
has achieved neither peace of mind nor peace of soul, 
nor has he come off first in that spiritual sweepstakes 
so dear to religious revivalists. But vindicated is the 
absolute majesty of God, whose mercy and love so often 
consist in being, as it seems to us, merciless. 

To say that the height and breadth of this theme is 
foreign to the play of MacLeish is to choose a merciful 
understatement. Here the protagonist is transformed, 
without so much as a footnote to explain how, from a 
publican of suburbia to a preacher of the word; but of 
evidence that his word proceeds by way of a human 
being, there is little. And the last section, abandoning 
the noble original structure of debate and nightlong 
wrestling with God, succumbs to the fatal temptation 
of every dramatist who has failed to distinguish form 
from matter: he has untied the knot. In forcing what 
God had joined, the whole tense, close fabric of argu- 
ment and action rots away in his hands. 

But score one for MacLeish for his courage, in- 
genuity and sense of his time—and now and then, for 
a dazzling peripheral success. The chorus of women 
who surround Job in the darkness is raffish and real; 
and with what astounding rightness, sometimes, a line 
or sentence will issue as though from the heroic lips 
of the Great Book. One is teased out of thought: al- 
most, he heard the summons ot creation. 
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Catholics Look at Adult Education | 
Sister Jerome Keeler, OS:B. | 


the Catholic University of America sponsored 
the first workshop in Catholic adult education. The 
idea originated with Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, secretary 
general of the University, and was carried out mainly 
by the Rev. Sebastian Miklas, O.F.M. Cap., director 
of the workshop. ; 

Some 35 persons from 12 States attended, including 
priests, Sisters, laymen and laywomen, representing 
adult education programs in colleges, universities, par- 
ishes, the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and the 
National Councils of Catholic Men and Women. The 
mornings were taken up with lectures by specialists in 
the field, followed by discussions and consultations; 
the afternoons were given over to seminars. All the 
participants deemed the experiment intellectually stim- 
ulating and generally successful, and expressed the 
hope that it would be repeated. They also voiced re- 
gret that much of what they had learned was a closed 
book to many Catholic educators, who are not only 
ignorant of the field but proverbially blissful in their 
ignorance. 

Adult education, as we understand it today, has been 
defined as “that educational process and program which 
deals with the needs and aspirations of adult people 
as individuals and as members of the community.” 
Generally speaking, it has no established form—no en- 
trance requirements, no examinations and no credits. 
Participation is voluntary, and does not lead to an 
academic degree. In Adult Education, the Community 
Approach, Paul Sheats points out that the process goes 
on “through the media of radio, motion pictures, press 
and classroom; for farmers, parents, businessmen, work- 
ers and housewives; in schools, libraries, museums, 
settlement houses and public auditoriums; with pro- 
grams ranging from social dancing to Sanskrit and ser- 
vices ranging from child-care training to old-age coun- 
seling.” 

The general purpose of adult education is to develop 
competence to deal with life’s problems—personal, fam- 
ily, social, economic, moral and spiritual, and to accept 
life’s responsibilities with intelligence and psychological 
maturity. It tries to make men and women better citi- 


PIONEER VENTURE in Catholic education was in- 
augurated this summer, June 13 to 26, when 





SisTER JEROME, dean of Donnelly College in Kansas 
City, Kansas, has written two previous articles on this 
subject for AMERICA. 
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zens, lead them to appreciate and perpetuate our free 
society and American ideals. Toynbee believes that a 
civilization survives only so long as it makes adequate 
response to the challenge of its time. Never has this 
challenge been greater than it is today, in an era with 
means of communication and transportation that have 
drastically reduced distances, with miracle drugs that 
have considerably lengthened the life-span, with auto- 
mation and technological advances that have changed 
our entire pattern of living. Moreover, special psycho- 
logical difficulties have to be reckoned with in this, 
Cold-War, atomic age—doubts, fears, insecurity, ten- 


sions and hysteria. ‘ 


CATHOLIC INDIFFERENCE 


It is evidently impossible to prepare youth during 
their years of formal training to meet all the problems 
of later life. We attempt to educate them broadly, to 
enrich them intellectually, to imbue them with whole. | 
some curiosity, interest in research and moral courage. 
Yet much of what they study in philosophy, the hu- 
manities, the social and natural sciences will be fully 
understood and appreciated only later when the newer 
and deeper experiences of life have matured them. If 
we want to live wisely and justly and happily in this 
rapidly changing world, we cannot cease studying as 
soon as we receive a high school diploma or a bacca- 
laureate degree. j 

The Adult Education Association, which came into 
being in 1951, has made a thorough study of the pres- 
ent status and future prospects of adult education in 
the United States. Assisted financially by a grant from 
the Ford Foundation, its leaders have set out to de- 
termine goals, formulate principles, establish techniques 
and organize field services. Through their two major! 
publications, Adult Leadership, house organ of the as- 
sociation, and Adult Education, a professional journal, 
they disseminate information, suggest effective ways 
of improving adult education at regional and local 
levels, and are continually evaluating their past work 
and studying present trends. I 

Malcolm Knowles, executive director of the associa-| 
tion, tells us that there are nearly 50 million people in| 
the United States engaged in some form of adult edu-/ 
cation, over 5 million part-time instructors and leaders, 
plus 100,000 administrators, supervisors and field work-' 
ers. Perhaps the largest single program is agricultural 
extension, administered by the Department of Agricul-§ 
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ture through the land-grant colleges in the various 
States. It has helped 7 million farm families to im- 
prove their agricultural and home-living practices. 

Catholic educators in general have been strangely 
indifferent to the adult education movement. There 
are, of course, some notable exceptions, which I shall 
dwell on later. Several causes can be alleged for this 
attitude, the principal one being that we have been and 
still are so busy with our bulging grade and high 
schools and with our colleges and universities that we 
have little time to spend on a type of education which 
at first sight appears rather muddled (someone has 
called it a jungle) and the necessity of which seems 
much less imperative than that of formal schooling. 

Another reason for lack of interest on the part of 
Catholic college administrators is that many of them 
conduct night schools. There is no denying that a mod- 
ified schedule of regular credit courses offered in the 
evening to persons who cannot attend classes during 
the day is one way of educating adults, and a very 
good way. We do not wish to minimize the value of 
these night schools. As a matter of fact, they probably 
bring more educational benefits to a certain class of 
people than do the noncredit programs. But they can 
hardly be classed as adult education, which, in the 
present use of the term, denotes short courses without 
credit, not leading to an academic degree. 

Literature on adult education is still scant, though 
during the past 12 years several very good studies have 
appeared. Those by Malcolm Knowles, Paul Essert, 
Paul Sheats, Homer Kempfer and Burton Clark deserve 
special mention. So far as I have been able to determine, 
Catholic writing has been limited to a few scattered 
articles in periodicals, one doctoral dissertation (1935) 
by the Rev. Malcolm MacLellan and half a dozen mas- 
ter’s theses. A brief handbook on adult education under 
Catholic auspices, written by members of the Commis- 
sion on Adult Education in the NCEA, will, however, 
be published this fall. 


POLL OF CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS 


Last October I wrote to 230 Catholic colleges and 
universities, asking if they conducted an adult educa- 
tion program. I received 90 negative replies and 80 
affirmative ones. However, when I examined the cata- 
logs or brochures, I discovered that about 20 of the 80 
listed only night and Saturday classes for credit—and 
no noncredit courses. This reduces to 60 the number of 
Catholic institutions of higher learning that, so far as we 
know, actually offer an adult education program. 

Most of these 60 programs appear to be of the highest 
quality. Courses in theology and religion abound under 
a variety of titles: theology for the laity, the life of 
Christ, the Bible, the New Testament, Church history, 
the encyclicals, the sacraments, the Mass, the spiritual 
life, liturgy, etc. Extensive offerings in philosophy, psy- 
chology, sociology, political science, literature, music, 
art, foreign languages, science, mathematics and hygiene 
are included. Many schools give vocational courses also, 
particularly in business and commercial arts, while 
others add recreational courses. 
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The course in the Great Books, recommended so 
unequivocally by Mortimer Adler, appears in the adult 
education program of several Catholic institutions. Ad- 
ler says that the Great Books are ideal for such pro- 
grams because they are never boring, are always re- 
readable, and are intended for adult minds. They deal 
with the basic issues that confront mankind. In some 
cases the course is followed exactly as it is set up by 
the Great Books Foundation, while in others the list of 
books read is modified. 


BEST CURRICULUM? 


There is a sharp division of opinion about the type 
of courses Catholic institutions of higher learning 
should offer. Some educators hold that the broader and 
more extensive the program the more people it will 
attract, the more needs it will satisfy and the greater 
good it will accomplish. 

Others take an opposite view. They contend that we 
should not waste our time, energy and limited resources 
in giving courses which others can and do give as well 
or better than we can; that we should conserve our 
efforts for more serious courses which are worthy of a 
university and which only a Catholic institution can and 
will offer. They say it is far preferable to make known 
the Popes’ teachings on labor to a small group of 25 
interested, apostolic-minded persons than to teach 
bridge-playing to several hundred. A study of the adult 
bulletins of Catholic colleges and universities indicates 
that this is the prevalent opinion. Academic courses, 





WE THINK IT SUPERFLUOUS to speak at length on 
the benefits for professional formation due to adult 
education. Man does not exercise his skill merely 
for money, but also to employ his physical, moral 
and intellectual faculties to help the community. 

To satisfy those who desire to supply the total or 
partial lack in their training, to make possible the 
choice of an occupation better matched with their 
aptitudes or tastes, to furnish them with a support 
for the day in which unemployment may quench 
their chief activity—these are serious advantages 
which many students now enjoy. It would indeed 
still not be enough if it did not help each worker 
to do his work, not blindly, or as a mere wheel in 
a mechanism produced by human wisdom, but as 
a human being who finds in his work the joy of 
handling and controlling matter with understand- 
ing and ability, of making it serve useful ends for 
human society. 

Hence, a school for adults must provide not 
only instruction, but also education and culture. 
Not content with teaching positive norms along 
with technical and methodological knowledge, it 
must also undertake to explain human problems 
belonging to the spiritual order. 


Pope Pius XII 
Discourse of March 19, 1953 
on Adult Education 
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with theology at the top of the list, are offered more 
frequently than vocational and recreational courses. 
These bulletins reveal other interesting diversities. 
The number of offerings ranges from one or two in some 
institutions to more than one hundred in others. The 
usual length of the courses is eight weeks. The faculty 
is generally drawn from the regular college roster of 
teachers, supplemented by priests and laymen, business 


and professional men. The fees charged range from no~ 


fee at all to $20 per course. 


OFF-CAMPUS GROUPS 


Besides bulletins from colleges and universities, we 
received a few from other agencies. For example, the 
Diocese of Pittsburgh conducts at Central High School 
in the See city a program including some 40 courses. 
The Archdiocese of Indianapolis sponsors the Chartrand 
Lectures on religious and moral topics at the Cathedral 
High School in Indianapolis, and the St. Thomas 
Aquinas Discussion Group at West Baden College. In 
the Archdiocese of Chicago the adult education pro- 
gram is planned and directed from one central office, 
but conducted in neighborhood centers at eight high 
schools in various districts. 

St. John the Evangelist parish in Philadelphia spon- 
sors, under the direction of its pastor, Msgr. Joseph Cox, 
one of the largest and most successful Catholic adult 
education programs in the country. Each year some 
11,000 persons enrol in one or more of its 125 courses. 
In Charlotte, N. C., the Rev. Gordon Kendall directs 
an excellent but much more limited parish program, and 
in Shreveport, La., the Rev. Joseph Gremillion’s unique 
Collegium is described as “a community movement for 
the continuing intellectual and cultural growth.” 

In the Archdiocese of New York, the Rev. John Carv- 
lin, C.S.P., pastor of the Church of St. Paul the Apostle, 
established an “Elders’ Club” in 1952. This was the be- 
ginning of some very worth-while work for the aging 
which has since spread to many other parishes in the 
city. Geriatrics has been, in fact, one of the principal 
interests among adult educators. Anthony Salamone has 
done outstanding work with his Golden Age Clubs in 
his program for the aging in St. Louis. 

Many excellent adult education programs are spon- 
sored by libraries throughout the country. In Kansas 
City, Mo., for instance, Sister Christine, in charge of 
the Catholic Community Library, directs a typical pro- 
gram. She encourages people to read good books, stimu- 
lates discussion of these books, and regularly schedules 
lectures and book reviews. The Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation prepared a very fine 1958 list of “The Best in 
Catholic Reading for Adults” this past winter, and 
mailed it out for Catholic Book Week, February 16-22. 

Undoubtedly there are many other programs of adult 
education under Catholic auspices about which we have 
little or no information. There are, for example, the 
Cardijn Center in Milwaukee, Wis., the Catholic Edu- 
cational Guild in Wilmington, Del., a program at St. 
Bernard’s Seminary in Rochester, N. Y., and one at Mar- 
quette High School in Ottawa, Ill. There are some 40 
Catholic labor schools, usually called “Institutes of In- 
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dustrial Relations.” The Thomistic Association, an or- i 


ganization of laymen under the direction of the Domini- 
can Fathers, includes more than 1,000 members. 

In the category of adult education under Catholic 
auspices might well be included other activities going 
on in the Church, though they are not so labeled: the 
Cana Conferences, the Catholic Interracial Centers, the 
study clubs of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
the Christian Family Movement, the Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, the Grail, the Serra Clubs, the Cath- 
olic Evidence Guilds and the extensive work of the Na- 
tional Councils of Catholic Men and Women. Most of 
these activities are definitely educational in their scope, 
and there is no conflict between their goals and those 
of the Adult Education Association. One of the pamph- 
lets of the NCCW reads: “The whole movement of 
Catholic Action is one of education, of positive develop- 
ment-—spiritual, intellectual and social.” Nevertheless, 
many Catholics still wonder whether these activities 
should be classed as adult education. If they were so 
classed, the number of Catholics taking part in adult 
education would go up into the millions. 


DIFFERENCE IN EMPHASIS 


The Catholic approach to adult education differs from 
that of others who are more concerned about group 
dynamics, community service and intergroup relations. 

Whereas most of our programs are conducted in the 
form of lecture series or more or less formal courses, 
their procedure is to go into a community, set up an 
adult education council and an advisory committee, try 
to discover the local needs and institute study groups 
to discuss these needs and seek a remedy for them. 
They use special techniques such as block leaders, 
opinion polls, study kits and local surveys in carrying 
out their projects. They give few lectures but count on 
active leaders to hold group meetings and buzz sessions 
to attain their objectives. Perhaps if some of us who 
find it difficult to put across our programs, excellent 
though they are, would break away from our academic 
conservatism and adopt some of these practices, we 
might be more successful. 

This survey of the field is, I realize, spotty and in- 
complete. Paul Sheats says that “no one book could 
possibly encompass all of the activities which might be 
and are being labeled as adult education in the United 
States.” We have not even touched on adult education 
in other countries of the world, where, in some cases, it 
has spread more widely than it has here. In 1949 the 
adult education section of Unesco was created and an 
international conference was called at Elsinore, Den- 
mark. Since then several volumes of scholarly studies 
have been published, including an International Direc- 
tory of Adult Education, which lists programs in 50 
countries. There are plans for a second world confer- 
ence, one of the purposes of which will be to create an 


international association for adult education. Whether : 


or not this project materializes, the proposal indicates 
the world-wide interest in adult education and the vast- 
ness of the field it covers. Catholic educators can hardly 
afford to remain outside the movement. 
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CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION: A FURTHER LOOK 


With the new college year under way, talk in faculty lounges 
again turns to a by now familiar topic. Dr. Stephen P. Ryan’s 
25 years of dedicated teaching in Catholic colleges lend weight 
to his kindly but pointed observations. This fall term he is a guest 
lecturer in American Literature at University College, Dublin. 


CERTAINLY the contemporary scrutiny 
of the Catholic college and university 
is salutary and desirable. What is heart- 
ening, too, is that the challenges, the 
charges and countercharges are coming 
from within: no anti-Popery here, but 
a soul-searching on the part of Cath- 
olics themselves to assess the higher 
education that our institutions offer. 
It may seem presumptuous for an ob- 
scure working member of the academic 
profession to intrude into the midst 
of so distinguished a company; but after 
30 years of association with Catholic 
colleges as student and teacher, one 
feels compelled ‘to speak up on behalf 
of the rank and file who have been and 
will continue to be the mainstay (may 
one say the occasional victims?) of the 
system. 


Lay Professors in Catholic Colleges 

It might not be amiss to re-examine 
briefly the role of the lay faculty in 
the Catholic college. Dr. Perlmutter has 
treated the subject well and stated the 
case admirably in his Commonweal 
article (4/11); and one cannot quarrel 
with his contention that the lay teacher 
is primarily concerned with status and 
with a voice in the policy-making 
councils of his institution, rather than 
with salary. At the same time, there is 
more to be said. Catholic colleges, for 
example, are notoriously addicted to the 
practice of “freezing” lay faculty mem- 
bers in the lower academic ranks. In 
one Catholic school there has been no 
layman promoted to the rank of full 
professor in 15 years, and only two 
have received such promotions in the 
past 20 years. During the same period, 
the same institution granted professorial 
rank to eight teachers who are in 
religion—only three of whom possessed 
the doctorate, usually a sine qua non 
for such promotion. 

In another college a certain depart- 
ment with 17 lay members and two 
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teachers in religious life has but one 
full professor—a priest. Yet two of the 
17 laymen have completed more than 
20 years of service in the school, have 
had their doctorates for many years 





and publish regularly in the learned 
journals. A glance through the bulletins 
of Catholic colleges and universities 
will be most revealing. John Doe, Ph. 
D., and Richard Roe, Ph. D., may well 
be found among the assistant or as- 
sociate professors while Father X, M. 
A., and Sister Y, M. A., will hold the 
highest faculty ranks. Surely a double 
standard is operating here. 

The great cry among college ad- 
ministrators is “publish, publish, pub- 
lish,” and Catholic administrators cry 
louder and longer than anyone else. 
The result has been a false emphasis 
on publication in the scholarly journals, 
at the expense of good teaching. Quote 
(from life): “He had two articles pub- 
lished in——this past year. Of course, 
he is a wretched teacher, but... .” 
The real victims of this publication 
mania are the faculty members who 
have devoted years of teaching to their 
schools, have struggled with the raw- 
ness and stupidity of countless freshman 
sections, have worked schedules _in- 
volving 18 or 20 hours of teaching each 
week, and for their pains are told, 
“You cannot expect promotion or raises 
in salary; you've published nothing.” 

At the same time, the bright young 
men, encouraged by the new, enlight- 
ened regimes, teach six, nine or at 


most twelve hours a week, publish in 
the journals, leapfrog over their older 
colleagues, and in far too many in- 
stances “short change” the students 
because they are interested in research, 
not in teaching. Thus the actual victims 
may be the students rather than the 
veteran teachers. The dual responsi- 
bility of the university—teaching and 
research—is in this way heavily weight- 
ed in favor of research; and no ac- 
ademic premium, with rewards of 
advancement and salary raises, is placed 
on superior teaching. The research em- 
phasis may be in order in a large 
university where a graduate program 
is involved, but one can hardly justify 
the many small liberal arts colleges 
which scream loudly for faculty re- 
search and publication. The research 
emphasis is not limited to Catholic 
schools; but Catholic administrators be- 
tray a nervous concern, which ultimately 
is traceable to a feeling of inferiority 
and a dogged determination to follow 
the crowd, to be as good as if not better 
than sister institutions among the State 
and nonsectarian ranks. 


Fairness and Courtesy 

One approaches the next subject with 
hesitancy; but it cannot be avoided. 
Thirty years of work in Catholic col- 
leges has impressed this writer with one 
unpleasant, inescapable fact: Catho- 
lic administrators are by and _ large 
guilty of grave discourtesy in their re- 
lations with lay faculty members. 
Broken promises, violations of con- 
tractual agreements, public reprimands 
(which are sometimes delivered in the 
presence of students), failure to ac- 
knowledge letters—the list need not be 
prolonged. Two typical experiences in- 
volving individuals well-known to the 
writer come to mind immediately. My 
first case is that of a faculty associate 
who applied for a position in a promi- 
nent Catholic institution. His creden- 
tials were impeccable, his references 
excellent, his record outstanding; the 
school was most favorably impressed. 
He was notified that the vacant post 
was his and that a contract was on the 
way. The contract never came—only a 
cold note to the effect that “the position 
was now filled,” together with a word 
of thanks for “applying.” It was some 
months later that my friend learned 
what had really happened. A nationally 
prominent scholar had reached the re- 
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tirement age at a State university and 
was willing to accept a post at a 
greatly reduced salary. His name and 
the cheap terms he was willing to ac- 
cept did the trick. He was hired, and 
my friend was not. 

My second instance: another col- 
league looking for a change of post 
sent out 43 letters to heads of depart- 
ments in State and non-church affiliated 
colleges and universities; and 16 letters 
to Catholic schools. All but four of 
the non-Catholic schools replied, several 
asked for an interview; not one re- 
sponse was forthcoming from a Cath- 
olic institution. Bad manners? Indiffer- 
ence? Ignorance? God only knows; but 
the implications are damning. 

My next observation is by no means 
applicable only to Catholic schools, but 
in the light of the Church’s teachings 
in the fieid of social justice and accept- 
ing at face value the number of articles 
written and sermons preached on the 
subject by priests, one wonders at the 
strange prejudice which exists among 
Catholic administrators against hiring 
older men. It is not so strange, perhaps; 
young men are cheaper, for one thing, 
and they may be more readily molded 
into the proper patterns. But what can 
one make of the administrator (who 
would never see 60 again and had been 
a recent cardiac patient) telling an 
applicant that “you are 47 years old 
and too big a risk for us to hire you”? 
Our schools constantly proclaim their 
difficulties in securing faculty people. 
What they really mean is the difficulty 
in getting them young enough, or cheap 
enough—or old enough in the case of 
retired pensioners. 


Teach What Others Teach? 


Now what of our courses, our curric- 
ula, our programs, in Catholic higher 
education? Again, a symbol of our fail- 
ure would seem to be our willingness 
to follow: our docile acceptance of 
standards imposed by outside agencies, 
our ill-disguised efforts to be like the 
rest. 

No better example can be cited than 
the ease with which we have permitted 
schools of education and State Depart- 
ments of Education to shape and mold 
our curricula. It is true that in many 
Catholic colleges a great number of 
our students are training for positions in 
public school teaching, and we tell our- 
selves that we must conform to state 
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requirements in order to place our 
teacher graduates. What is the result? 
In one State prospective teachers are 
required to offer more than 100 se- 
mester hours in professional Education, 
and but 18 hours in the subject to be 
taught. Already the cry has been raised, 
and rightly so, against this outrageous 
state of affairs; but no colleges seem 
prepared to buck the system. 

Why cannot we take the lead for 
once and see to it that our teaching 
prospects receive a thorough training 
in academic subjects and a minimum 
amount of work in educational frills? 
We surely need have no worries about 
placing teachers; the public school sys- 
tems are crying for new recruits and 
they will take whatever we send them 


_ and accept our standards of training 


willingly. If enough Catholic institu- 
tions dared to take the step, we could 
effect a revolution; and we would be 
amazed at the number of non-Catholic 
private colleges that would follow our 
lead. 


Socrates Outdone 


Finally, may a plea be made for 
another break with contemporary ac- 
ademic tradition—this time in a some- 
what broader area? This observer is con- 
vinced that present-day classroom pro- 
cedures in American colleges are 
time-consuming and unproductive. A 
paradox is involved here. We pride 
ourselves on the free discussion in our 
classes; we want our students to speak 
up, to present a point of view, to dis- 
agree with the instructor when they 
feel a challenge is in order, to argue, 
to dispute, to take a stand. 

Frankly, this seems to me so much 
nonsense; and I have yet to talk with 
a college instructor who has not agreed 
that class discussion is, on the whole, 
a gigantic waste of time. To be ab- 
solutely brutal about it, few students are 
in a position to discuss anything in- 
telligently; and every professor knows 
that classic pest, the budding attorney 
for the defense, who raises his hand at 
the drop of a piece of chalk and holds 
forth on any given subject, splitting 
hairs, presenting half-baked arguments, 
challenging obvious truths. Let us not 
blame him nor his fellows in ignorance; 
they are what we made them. We allow 
them to talk and give them nothing to 
talk about. 

One feels that some version of the 


European lecture-hall method, modified 
to meet certain obvious differences in 
student preparation, motivation and at- 
titudes, might prove worth-while in the 
American university. If the professorial 
staff is hired for its superior training, 
experience and competence in a par- 
ticular area of study, might one not 
expect that the teacher is a superior not 
an equal? Let him then give the benefit 
of his training and experience to his 
students through the formal lecture 
method, and, at the same time, suggest 
further independent reading and study 
for those enrolled in his course. 

The word independent is important 
here; students should be in a very real 
sense “turned loose” in the library; and 
then should come the day of reckoning: 
a series of final examinations based on 
the reading and the classroom lectures. 
These examinations should be both 
comprehensive and_ searching. They 
should cover a broad range of material 
in the field of study; and specific and 
penetrating questions should be asked 
on selected material’ of importance. 
With our present system, we rely too 
much on day-to-day “discussion,” we 
have too many daily quizzes, too much 
spoonfeeding, too much catering to the 
mythical average. With a rigid system 
of lecture, examination and independ- 
ent research on the part of the student, 
the weak, the poorly prepared, the 
loafers, the glib talkers would be elim- 
inated from the collegiate scene. Once 
the hurdles of a rigorous training are 
successfully negotiated, then and then 
only should the professor welcome open 
discussion, privately or in graduate 
classes, with the student who has now 
proved himself worthy of admission to 
the “company of scholars.” Cannot the 
Catholic college here also take the lead 
in bringing about needed reform? 


Conform—or Be Ourselves 


All in all, it appears that we have 
been too much concerned with what 
some of the “intellectuals” among us 
term the “ghetto mentality,” the at- 
tempt to isolate ourselves definitely 
from contemporary scholarship and in- 
tellectual life. The point is that we are 
different; and it is the difference which 
makes us, one feels, in a very real sense 
superior. Are we gaining anything in- 
tellectually, then, by breaking out frum 
our Catholic ghetto and demanding 

(Continued on next page) 
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Our Trouble in Getting Along Internationally 


THE UGLY AMERICAN 


By William J. Lederer and Eugene Bur- 
dick. Norton. 285p. $3.75 


Cries of “exaggerated,” “oversimplified,” 
“one-sided” and, inevitably, “isolation- 
ist” will greet this book from some 
quarters. More than that, it seems like- 
ly that it will receive repudiation from 
some official source, for it is a hard-hit- 
ting, scathing, alarming assessment of 
how the U. S. all too frequently bungles 
the whole vast, complex and tremend- 
ously important business of foreign re- 
lations, diplomatic, cultural and econ- 
omic. If the book is exaggerated and 
gloomy, it nevertheless poses some 
questions on whose solution depends 
the success or failure of our relations 
with the non-committed countries, espe- 
cially in Asia. 

The book is presented in the form of 
fiction, but the authors, who have had 
experience in the East, state in “A Fac- 
tual Epilogue” that every instance they 
depict is based on fact. And what do 
they present? In a series of more or less 
connected episodes they dramatize the 

















(Continued from p. 18) 
admittance into what is only a larger, 
more spacious ghetto, the ghetto of our 
American sensate, materialistic aca- 
demic society, where we will always be 
conscious that we are, in a somewhat 
glorious way, a people apart. 

With all its faults, the Catholic col- 
lege and university system has much to 
boast of. When we confine our efforts 
to the disciplines in which we possess 
special competence, we surpass the best 
that secular education has to offer. In 
theology, in philosophy, in humane 
letters we need make no apologies. 
After all, we do have something extra; 
we do possess the truth. We do have 
devoted and dedicated faculties, both 
religious and lay; and we do have be- 
fore us a great and challenging future. 
If we can avoid the larger ghetto, the 
future is ours to make and to shape— 
for God’s glory. STEPHEN P. RYAN 
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widespread inability of our diplomats, 
our economic mission heads, our in- 
formation agencies to come to an un- 
derstanding of the people with whom 
they deal and with the needs of the par- 
ticular countries. This cultural block 
arises, first, because of a language bar- 
rier. The authors quote James Reston 
of the N. Y. Times (March 18, 1958) 
as saying that, although “the most im- 
portant element in a good Foreign 
Service officer is the faculty of com- 
munication, 50 per cent of the entire 
Foreign Service officer corps do not 
have a speaking knowledge of any for- 
eign language; 70 per cent of the new 
men coming into the Service are in the 
same state.” 

Further, even when language is not 
a prime barrier, many of our representa- 
tives abroad know nothing of the history 
or customs of the people with whom 
they are supposed to communicate. This 
leads frequently to grandiose economic 
projects, when what is needed in a par- 
ticular country is often something 
simpler, which the natives will be able 
to manage wher U. S. aid may come 
to an end. 

Perhaps an even greater barrier to 
understanding is the tendency of Amer- 
icans to live in close-knit groups and in 
entirely American style—with fin-tail 
cars, swimming pools, deepfreezes, and 
so on—which tends to alienate them 
from the people and buttress the feel- 
ing that America is, as the Reds preach 
constantly, a materialistic country bent 
only on exploiting the “underprivileged” 
countries, 

Some of the episodes that make these 
and similar problems vivid are funny, 
some are tragic. However, a sense of bal- 
ance is given to the, alarming picture 
by the stories of some Americans, diplo- 
mats and others, who do get down to 
grass roots in their dealings with the 
native populations. In this connection, 
let it be strongly said that the book is 
not against foreign economic aid, though 
it probably will be quoted as though 
it were. It sees the great need for such 
aid, but pleads for more practical ap- 
plication to the actual needs of a people. 

The crucial problem raised, however, 
goes much deeper. The authors give 
many instances in which Russian diplo- 
mats and technical advisors are well 
trained in the language before they 
come to a foreign country, live as simply 
as the people do, mix with the populace, 





go along with strange customs and, in 
general, beat us to the public-relations 
punch time and again. The Red emis- 
saries, in other words, seem to have a 
sense of sacrifice, of dedication, that we 
have not to date matched. 

What is wrong? We have not pre- 
sented and do not present, say the au- 
thors, foreign service to our young 
people as anything of a challenge: 


The most recent recruiting pam- 
phet issued by the State Depart- 
ment (Career Opportunities, De- 
cember 1956 Edition) describes 
salaries, living conditions, perquis- 
ites and benefits. It shows young 
people boarding a sleek airplane, 
headed for their first assignment. It 
shows Americans shopping in the 
bazaar at Isfahan, Iran. But it does 
not have a single word which indi- 
cates the work will be demanding, 
not a single word to indicate that 
we are locked in a quiet struggle 
around the world and that recruits 
will be a part of that struggle. It is 
a pamphlet designed to attract 
mediocrities. We believe it is suc- 
cessful. 
Many an official in Washington and 
many a private citizen will squirm re- 
sentfully or fearfully while reading this 
shocker. It is meant to shock—and per- 
haps deals too simple-mindedly with 
some large economic and cultural prob- 
lems, but it can’t be too shocking if it 
rouses us—educators, Foreign Service 
officials and ordinary citizens—to a real- 
ization that a spirit of self-sacrifice, a 
real missionary spirit (call it the spirit 
of ’76 if you like) must be recaptured 
if we are to win this Asian front in the 
Cold War. Haroip C. GARDINER 


RICE ROOTS: An American in Asia 


By Arthur Goodfriend. Simon & Schuster. 
209p. $3.95 


Just a century ago a strange American 
adventurer named Walter Gibson out- 
fitted a schooner to take part in a 
Honduran revolution. When that ven- 
ture aborted, he went on to the Indies 
and later told his engaging story in The 
Prisoner of Weltvreden, no rival to 
Stamford Raffle’s History of Java, but a 
striking tale nonetheless. Many Ameri- 
cans have followed Gibson’s adventure- 
quest, and in recent years we have had 
a steady flow of books about Indonesia 
—Charlotte Stryker’s Time for Tapioca, 
Margueritte Bro’s Indonesia: Land of 
Challenge, as well as a fair number of 
less successful or more scholarly works. 

None, however, has presented the In- 
donesian people (better: the Javanese) 
as effectively as Mr. Goodfriend. Sup- 
ported by a Rockefeller grant, he with 
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his wife and two young children spent 
a year in Surakarta, Java, living as close 
to the people as possible, sharing their 
meals, work, tribulations, festivals; wit- 
nessing their children’s birth and their 
parents’ decease. A year of close, friend- 
ly association taught them much about 
the immense poverty, the admixture of 
sense and superstition that touches 
every moment of life, the strong family 
bonds and eroding social institutions in 
the new Indonesia. 

The forms of Javanese life are im- 
mensely old, so that they have a stabil- 
ity and dignity lacking in American 
culture. Goodfriend sensed, too, some 
of the human qualities behind the 
strange facade of customs different 
from his own: the humor of Javanese 
conversation, the pathos of endless in- 
security, the constant dread of malign 
spirits, the wisdom of wayang shadow 
plays, the religious heritage imbedded 
in Javanese dance and music, the opu- 
lent beauty of nature and the fragile 
beauty of humanity. 

The people he came to know and 
their personal lives are worth knowing: 
Rahaju and her gentle grief when her 
child died; Atmo’s corrosive hatred of 
exploitation; Naioka, the witch doctor’s 
strange skills; Samiek’s addiction to 
proverbs and quixotic sensitiveness. 
Toward the end of his stay, Goodfriend 
moved out of central Java, visiting other 
cities and even traveling with a com- 
pany of Javanese pioneers to Sumatra 
where they cleared the jungle and set 
up new homes. Few American visitors 
have come as close to the people of 
Java at all social levels. 

His little book is a popular journal- 
ist’s story, not a scholarly study. But it 
is the kind of book Americans need be- 
cause it communicates more than 
knowledge—true understanding. With- 
out this there can be no human leader- 
ship. With the kind of open-minded- 
ness and warmheartedness Goodfriend 
brought to the people of Surakarta and 
evoked from them, we have a role to 
play in the world that is of immense im- 
portance for the future. 

Francis J. CORLEY 


Two for the Future 


PLANNING FOR THE FORMATION 
OF SISTERS 

Edited by Sister Ritamary, C.H.M. Ford- 
ham. 314p. $3.50 


This third volume of the annual pro- 
ceedings and studies of the Sister For- 
mation Conference is a worthy com- 
panion to the preceding volumes, Mind 
of the Church in the Formation of Sis- 
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ters, and Spiritual and Intellectual Ele- 
ments in the Formation of Sisters. Each 
volume has marked a wider acceptance 
of the movement and furnished grounds 
for increased confidence in its solidity. 

A selection of addresses from the 
1956-57 regional conferences fills the 
first 100 pages. These include talks by 
four members of the hierarchy: Arch- 
bishop Richard J. Cushing of Boston, 
Bishop Vincent S. Waters of Raleigh, 
Bishop William A. Scully of Albany and 
Bishop Thomas E. Gill, Auxiliary Bishop 
of Seattle. The remainder of the volume 
contains two critically important stud- 
ies which invite serious reflection on 
the part of all concerned with the future 
of American Catholic education. 

The first study is by Sister Rose 
Matthew, I.H.M., “Sister Teachers in 
the United States: a Study of Their 
Status and Projected Role.” From pres- 


‘ent statistics and trends the study is 


able to predict some radical changes in 
the structure of Catholic schools. If the 
proportion of the total Catholic school 
population in parochial schools remains 
constant, by 1971 there will be more 
lay teachers than Sisters in the parochial 
school system. 

The prediction is based on the pres- 
ent number of preschool children plus 
the number of births anticipated in the 
next few years, the rate of Sister voca- 
tions and the rate of increase in lay 
teachers. This year there are approxi- 
mately 96,819 Sister teachers and 34,- 
411 lay teachers. In 1971, according to 
the study’s projection, there will be 
121,264 Sister teachers and 137,238 lay 
teachers. 

Sister Elizabeth Ann, also of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary congregation, is 
the author of the companion study, 
“Cost Differentials and Sources of Reve- 
nue in the Expansion of Parochial 
Schools” (cf. Am. 4/27/57, pp. 121- 
24). This chapter boldly tackles three 
questions which arise from the preced- 
ing study: Can an adequate supply of 
qualified lay teachers be made avail- 
able? What will it cost to provide such 
teachers and still keep class sizes at a 
defensible level? How can these costs 
be met? 

The conclusions that emerge from the 
two studies are as hard and cold as 
money itself: the price of Catholic edu- 
cation is going up; resourceful parishes, 
however, will be able to foot the bill. 
Though the second point is not as im- 
mediately apparent as the first, Sister 
Elizabeth Ann’s study is the kind of 
fresh thinking that must be brought to 
bear on this formidable problem. 

The honesty, vigor and imagination 
shown here are characteristic of the 


Sister Formation Movement and make 
a volume like this one refreshing read- 
ing. We can unhesitatingly recommend 
to all sectors of the Catholic educa- 
tional world this thought from the intro- 
duction of the book under considera- 
tion, penned by last year’s national 
chairman of the Sister Formation Con- 
ference, Mother Mary  Philothea, 
F.C.S.P.: 
If we have done great things in the 
past without much long-range plan- 
ning, by just lifting ourselves year by 
year to respond to immediate de- 
mands, the day for this ad hoc ap- 
proach to our problems and our 
apostolate is past. 
The Sisters are among the very first to 
see this and are planning accordingly. 
Neri G. McCLUusKEY 


NEW LIFE IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
By Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. Herder. 198p. 
$3.95 


Notre Dame’s Father Ward presents the 
challenging thesis that the reason why 
Catholic education has not produced 
scholars is simpler and more basic than 
the reasons advanced recently by such 
analysts of the problem as Msgr. Tracy 
Ellis and Fr. Gustave Weigel, S.J. He 
says that Catholic schools have not be- 
come centers of intellectual ferment be- 
cause they were not created to be such. 
They were started and very largely are 
at present run to protect the faith and 
morals of Catholic boys and girls. 

Fr. Ward does not say whether he 
regards this as a valid purpose his- 
torically, but clearly implies that it is 
an insufficient and improper aim for 
Catholic schools today. To have an in- 
tellectual effect schools should have in- 
tellectual rather than moral aims, and 
Catholic schools, Fr. Ward argues, 
should have as their aims Christian 
learning and Catholic Action. Christian 
learning Fr. Ward understands in the 
sense that Maritain, Gilson and von Hil- 
debrand speak of Christian philosophy 
—learning that is fortified and enriched 
by Christian doctrine. And by Catholic 
Action he means the application of the 
Gospel to social living. 

The man who leads the reformation 
of American Catholic education should 
be profoundly religious and profoundly 
American, a Christian Dewey, a man 
alert to the traditions and current prob- 
lems of American society, eminently 
concerned with the practical while not 
ignoring the theoretic, and above all 
dedicated to bringing Catholic learn- 
ing and Catholic motivation to bear on 
the transformation of the cominunity. 

We are in Fr. Ward’s debt for this 
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honest, optimistic, thoughtful and read- 
able book. It will take its place with 
Maritain’s Education at the Crossroads 
as one of the creative educational books 
written in America in the present gen- 
eration. It will provoke discussion and 
dissension. A Sister teaching the third 
grade or a Brother teaching carpentry 
in high school may well ask how their 
work is justified in Fr. Ward’s rationale 
for Catholic education, since these 
teachings and so many others do not, 
as the author admits, have a special 


Catholic interpretation. Should the 
Church engage in only specifically 
Catholic undertakings? What about 


Catholic hospitals? If the Church is 
justified in operating hospitals in the 
interest of the health of patients, may 
not Catholic schools rightly teach some 
things, indeed most things, for human- 
istic immediate ends and supernatural 
ultimate ends? These are some of the 
questions in the mind of the reviewer 
as he closed Fr. Ward’s admirable book. 

CHARLES F. DONOVAN 


Spirit of Freedom 


DOCTOR ZHIVAGO 
By Boris Pasternak. Pantheon. 559p. $5 


During the short-lived period of ease- 
ment following the death of Stalin, the 
USSR’s central bureau for publications 
gave tentative approval for publication 
(1954) to this novel by one of Russia’s 
leading poets and masterly translator 
of Shakespeare and Goethe. During 
that brief period before a second read- 
ing reversed the approval, Pasternak 
arranged for its publication in Italy. 
The Italian publisher refused to sup- 
press the novel (it was already on the 
presses), so that Doctor Zhivago, in an 
English translation by Max Hayward 
and Manya Harari, is the first Soviet 
novel to be published abroad without 
the Communist censorship bureau’s seal 
of approval. This phenomenon may tend 
to give poet Boris Pasternak’s first novel 
an aura of greater significance than its 
intrinsic worth would warrant. Never- 
theless, even without this cachet, Doctor 
Zhivago would be an important work of 
fiction. 

Its central character, Yuri Zhivago, 
neglected son of a libertine baron of 
the Czarist regime, orphaned by the 
death of his mother when he is ten, is 
taken in by the Gromeko family; he wit- 
nesses the Decembrist riots in Moscow 
in 1905, earns his medical degree, mar- 
ries Antonina Gromeko, serves on the 
Galician front in World War I, and is 
reunited with his family in the midst 
of the October revolution. He decides 
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to escape political involvement by tak- 
ing his small family to his mother-in- 
law’s estate in the Urals. He is cap- 
tured and held to serve as medical off- 
cer with the partisans fighting the White 
Armies in Siberia; but the end of the 
civil war finds his family banned from 
Russia by an ungrateful government. 
He returns, broken in spirit, to Moscow 
and there dies of a heart attack in the 
streets. 

To complicate his life, he falls in love 
with Lara, wife of the ruthless Com- 
munist leader known as Strelnikov. Yuri 
had met her when, as a volunteer nurse, 
she had come to the battlefields in 
search of her husband, Pavel Antipov. 
But it is only after they meet again in 
the Urals that he finds his passion be- 
traying him into infidelity to his beloved 
Tonia. 

Fortunately, the strength of this novel 
does not lie in the rather trite triangle 
plot, but in the character of Zhivago 
himself, a man who is motivated by a 
deep desire for freedom and personal 
peace, which he is firmly convinced 
cannot be found in a Marxist philoso- 
phy. “I don’t know a movement more 
self-centered and further removed from 
the facts than Marxism (p. 259)... . 
I think nothing can be gained by brute 
force. People must be drawn to the 
good by goodness” (p. 261) are two 
statements that sum up a great deal of 
Zhivago’s comment in the continual 
talk that, as in all Russian novels, devel- 
ops anywhere and anytime, even be- 
tween strangers meeting for the first 
time. 

Doctor Zhivago would seem to indi- 
cate that the roots of Christian philoso- 
phy have not yet withered to death in 
Russia, in spite of 40 years of starva- 
tion and poison. Besides, it is a superb 
novel in a great tradition, full of an ob- 
viously deer love of the land in all its 
moods, and of its people in all classes. 
This is likely to be an absorbing and 
rewarding experience, not for the read- 
er who runs as he reads, but for those 
who will read at leisure and with 
thoughtful attention. R. F. Grapy 


FLASHES IN THE NIGHT 
Edited by William Juhasz and Abraham 
Rothberg. Random House. 87p. $2.50 


BOY ON THE ROOFTOP 
By Tamas Szabo. Atlantic—Little, Brown. 
180p. $3.75 


Size is not the true measure of a book’s 
message nor is a short time-lapse neces- 
sarily without dramatic quality. These 
two books cover a short span of time, 
one six months, the other three weeks. 








NEW FALL BOOKS 
FOR EVERYONE 


Why I Became 


a Missioner 


Edited by Rev. George L. Kane. 
Twenty missionaries—bishops, priests, ° 
Brothers, Sisters and laymen tell the 
stories of their vocations and describe 
their personal experiences. $3.25 


My Lady Miriam 

By Mélanie Marnas. Translated and 

adapted by Rev. Sidney A. Raemers. 

A vivid portrait of the Mother of God, 

reverently told and brought into sharp 

relief against its historical background. 
$3.75 


A Complete Mariology 


By C. X. J. M. Friethoff, O.P. Trans- 
lated by a Religious of the Retreat of 
the Sacred Heart. This complete Mari- 
ology is the fruit of the author's labors 
and a true synthesis of the scientific 
strides made in this field. $4.50 


What Is Catholic Action? 


An Introduction to the Lay Apostolate 
By Rev. Jeremiah Newman. A presen- 
tation of ideas, attitudes and principles 
on the Church’s sharing of her mission 
with the laity. $3.50 


The Cistercian Heritage 


By Louis Bouyer, Cong.Orat. Trans- 
lated by Elizabeth A. Livingstone. The 
author outlines the reform of Citeaux 
as based on a return to the original 
sources of monasticism—the liturgy, 
Scripture and the Fathers. $4.95 





The Roman Socrates 

A Portrait of St. Philip Neri 

By Louis Bouyer, Cong.Crat. Trans- 
lated by Michael Day, Cong.Orat. This 
is a rare work of brief religious biog- 
raphy—a brilliant portrait, evoking the 
setting and the personality of this great 
saint, by the well-known author of 
Liturgical Piety and The Spirit and 
Forms of Protestantism. $1.50 


A Study of Papal Doctrine 

By Gregory Baum, O.S.A. Solidly based 
on papal documents, the book outlines 
a theology of ecumenism showing that 
this religious dialogue is not only pos- 
sible, but necessary. $3.50 


Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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And yet, though the first is the product 
of the creative imagination by practiced 
artists and the other the simple ractual 
narrative of a boy who really couldn’t 
tell you why he was fighting, both are 
authentic witnesses to the spirit of the 
Hungarian people as manifested in the 
1956 October Revolution. 

Flashes in the Night consists of seven 
stories, most of which appeared in the 
Red-controlled Hungarian press early in 
1956. They translate, through the medi- 
um of fiction, the atmosphere of the na- 
tion on the eve of the October out- 
burst. The samples here assembled from 
literary journals and newspapers of that 
period are protests against the dehu- 
manization of man by the Communist 
system. Most of the writers had once 
put their literary talents at the service 
of the Reds. With time, they came to 


see that it was not the “common man” 


that they were serving but the exigen- 
cies of Soviet and Communist power. 
From that time onward their writings 
took the form of protest—subtle but 
completely comprehended by those who 
rose on October 23. 

The selections range from light satire 
to grim realism. In every case they ex- 
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alt a humane spirit incompatible with 
communism. One story, an amusing 
satire on Communist “heroes”, tells of 
the dilemma of the small-town Com- 
munist mayor who had consumed, in 
anticipatory toasts and banquets, the 
funds voted for a statue of Kossuth. 
More moving is the tale of the factory 
commissar who discovered he hated 
himself for what he was doing to his 
men. The story which provides the title 
of this collection presents a Christmas 
theme reflecting the survival of peasant 
traditions, even in a collectivized state. 
The choice of stories owes much to 
co-editor William Juhasz, one-time edi- 
tor of the Catholic cultural monthly 
Vigilia, who fled to this country with his 
family after the Mindszenty trial. He 
has relied on his long familiarity with 
Hungarian literary life to interpret, 
through these creative writings, the 
true spirit of the October Revolution. 
The second book would be dismissed 
as a boy’s book of imaginary adventures 
if the free world were not already in- 
formed of the deeds of the teen-age 
Freedom Fighters. Tamas Szabo (a 
pseudonym) was only 15 years old 
when he found himself with a Sten 


The Presidential Election of 1880 

JESUIT STUDIES 

by Herbert J. Clancy, S.J. 

This monograph is an analysis of the pres- 
idential election of 1880. The writer has 
fine-combed all the available documentary 
evidence. The personal papers of James A. 
Garfield, Samuel J. Tilden, Thomas F. 
Bayard, Chester A. Arthur, as well as those 
of thirty-one other American politicians, 
have been carefully examined. The election 
was one of the closest and most exciting in 
all American history. Bribery, forgery, and 
religious bigotry formed the seamy side of 
an otherwise fair political contest. The loser, 
Hancock, was convinced that he had really 
been elected and then defrauded. The win- 
ner, Garfield, was promptly assassinated by 
a disappointed office seeker. The final chap- 
ter, which deals with Garfield’s close vic- 
tory and tragic death, is based in part on 
the assassin’s own letters. The monograph 
joins the company of four distinguished 
studies of presidential elections: Gammon’s 
study of the election of 1832, Fite’s study 
of the election of 1860, Coleman’s study of 
the election of 1868, and Haworth’s study 
of the election of 1876. Like these men, the 
author has tried not to let Lord Acton’s 
warning, “The impartial historian can have 
no friends,” keep him from being objective. 


Cloth, x + 294 pages. $4.00 


gun, firing at the radio station. His 
group numbered 780 boys, of whom 
170 died in one night’s battle with Red 
Army tanks. Twice he fell into Red 
hands and twice he escaped, eventually 
to find asylum in Austria. He is now a 
student in Paris. 

Do not seek in this narrative a pro- 
found explanation of why he did it at 
all. Was his motivation adequately ac- 
counted for by his cries “Russki Go 
Home”? Or by his instinctive gesture 
when he threw his DISZ card—a party 
card automatically issued to school boys 
—into the bonfire at the foot of Stalin’s 
fallen statue? Was it sheer reckless 
adolescent love of excitement? No mat- 
ter, what he did know was that he was 
on the side of the people, for freedom 
and decency. Rosert A. GRAHAM 


ANNE FRANK: A Portrait in Courage 
By Ernst Schnabel. Harcourt, Brace. 192p. 
$3.95 


In diary and play form, the gallant, 
witty, touchingly tragic figure of Anne 
Frank, German-Jewish victim of Hit- 


f 


~ 


ler’s inhumanity, has become immortal- 
k 


ized. It is safe to assume that in the 
world today her name is more familiar 
to more people than that of Herman 
Goering or Joseph Goebbels or, even, 
Eva Braun. 

Ernst Schnabel felt the need to add 
fact and immediacy to the growing body 
of legend surrounding Anne. He fol- 
lowed her trail, trying to talk to every- 
one who had knowingly or unknowingly 
crossed her path. Sometimes this result, 
in his narrative, is a duplication of the 
spirit and progress of Anne’s own Diary, 
but otherwise it is a rich mine of pe- 
ripheral information. 

Here one talks to the people who en- 
countered her “when we were still in 
normal life,” to those who had some 
contact with her as a recluse in her by- 
now-famous hide-out, and to the last 
haunted persons who knew her or about 
her or saw her on her “journey into 
night,” in Westerbork concentration 
camp, at Auschwitz, at Belsen. 

From the words of her friends, her 
acquaintances, her teachers, her fellow- 
prisoners, the old picture uf Anne, first 
created by her in her Diary, is in this 
book reinforced. The natural gaiety of 
the girl, her insight and sympathy for 


others, her self-understanding and wide ~ 
compassion, illuminate here once again | 


the 25 months she spent in incarcera- 


tion in Holland, and the pitiful months ~ 


at the end of her life, in prison. 


Rte 
oe 


In 1942, while hiding in the Secret | 


Annex, Anne had written: “I am young 
and strong and am living a great ad- 
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venture.” The gallantry of these words 
in the face of present terror and the 
imminence of death has rarely been 
equaled. Mr. Schnabel’s slight “por- 
trait in courage,” this marginalia to the 
Diary, burns with the same radiance 
that illumined that testament. For lov- 
ers of children, or courage, or freedom, 
or humanity, this book is an experience. 

Doris GRUMBACH 


THE SPIRITANS 
By Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp. Duquesne U. 
64lp. Paper $5.75. Cloth $6.50 


The present volume is a history of the 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost from 
the days of its humble foundation in 
Paris in 1703 to the present, when, with 
almost 5,000 professed members, it 
ranks among the largest male congrega- 
tions in the Church. It is an absorbing 
story of failures and triumphs, well and 
frankly told. The narrative is inter- 
spersed with brief biographies of out- 
standing Holy Ghost Fathers (“Spiri- 
tan” falls unaccustomed on American 
ears). 

Properly the author devotes much 
space to the founder, Fr. Claude Poul- 
lart des Places, and to the second foun- 
der, that engaging Jewish convert, the 
Venerable Francis Libermann. The 
works of the congregation in the fields 
of education, especially that of sem- 
inarians, and in foreign missions are 
treated at length. Particularly full is the 
treatment of the outstanding work of 
the Holy Ghost Fathers in their mission 
of predilection, Africa. 

The volume is equipped with por- 
traits and other illustrations, maps, 
charts, graphs, bibliography and_in- 
dices. Issued as Volume I of the Spiritan 
Series of Duquesne Studies, it should do 
much to make American Catholics bet- 
ter acquainted with the Holy Ghcst 
Fathers and their invaluable labors for 
the Church. Francis X. CuRRAN 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE 
OF LISIEUX 


Trans. by Ronald Knox. 
$4.50 


Kenedy. 320p. 


In the prevailing gloom of existentialist 
despair it is refreshing to breath again 
the clean, invigorating air of a Christian 
optimism about the meaning of life, the 
goodness of the natural, the human 
foundation of holiness. Msgr. Ronald 
Knox has given us just such an oppor- 
tunity in his remarkably sympathetic 
translation of the original manuscript of 
the Little Flower’s autobiography, com- 
pleted shortly before his death in 
September, 1957. 
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Authentic in doctrine and practice, 
St. Thérése’s “little way of love” is ad- 
mirably suited to the challenges of our 
age. Delicate and sensitive by nature, 
she understood intuitively the paradoxi- 
cal tensions and clashes in the depths of 
the human heart. To resolve these con- 
flicts in her own cloistered Carmelite 
vocation and, as novice-mistress, to help 
others do the same, she had recourse to 
a simple, searching type of prayer which 
supplied the dynamism for a life of 
heroic sanctity. 

Providence had early indicated the 
essential structure of that sanctity 
through her attraction to the insignifi- 
cant little flowers which God cared for 
and kept in being. She noted: “At all 
the critical moments of my life, I’ve 
found that nature seemed to be the 
mirror of my own soul’s condition: 
heaven shed tears in sympathy with 
mine, and a cloudless sun shone bright- 
ly on my days of happiness” .(p. 142). 


WeSs- 


qys 

The secret of happiness she found in 
the contemplative encounter with Christ 
and the generous return of love it in- 
spired. Hidden acts of sacrifice per- 
formed in function of full fraternal 
charity reveal a soul indefatigable in 
its efforts to lay bare the silly cunning 
of self love and to deny it any quarter. 
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Three men— 


A maverick liberal. 

A silver-tongued orator... 
A shrewd politician... 

Each set upon a 


all governed by a 
common vow. 


separate course, 





THREE PRIESTS 
An exciting, deeply human 
novel of the Church 


by JOSEPH DEVER 


author of A Certain Widow 
$4.50 at all booksellers DOUBLEDAY 














FROM CARMEL 


Among the signal graces of God, she | 


acknowledged: “I’m 
fight...” (p. 286). 
Simply and honestly she tells how 
she fought and won the petty, unglam- 
orous battles which are at once the stuff 


not afraid of a | 


of a dedicated life and a formidable | 
barrier to final victory. Perhaps it is this | 


power of endurance, of constant striving 
for clearly defined goals that calls most 


urgently for a response from a genera- | 
tion characterized as rootless, rudder- 


less, restless. 

The demanding, confining incidents 
of daily experience never dimmed the 
insatiable missionary desire to be and 
to do the ultimate for her Beloved. The 
answer to the longing for a universally 
inclusive vocation she discovered in 
making it her life “to scatter flowers— 
to miss no single opportunity of making 
some small sacrifice, here by a smiling 
look, there by a kindly word, always do- 
ing the tiniest things right, and doing it 
for love” (p. 237). 

In the Teresan theology of love we 





ENGRAVED Christmas cards. De- 
signed by the Carmelite Nuns. For 
personal, business, and institutional 
use. Write for FREE folder, or send 
$1.25 for sample set of six cards. 
Special offer to priests and re- 
ligious. Orders for personal im- 
print until Nov. Ist. 


Carmelite Monastery 
1740 Newburg Road 
Louisville 5, Ky. 

















THE DAUGHTERS 


OF CHARITY 
of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the foresaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to 
Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fellowman. 
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find the key to her success and the clue 
to her influence on the men and women 
of our time. 

American readers of this book will 
find the idiom distinctively English and 
some may be annoyed by the frequent 
use of contractions. But these are inci- 
dentals which should not distract from 
an appreciation of the substance of this 
spiritual classic which Msgr. Knox has 
so ably made available in translation. 

Patricia BARRETT, R.S.C.J. 


BY DEEDS OF TRUTH: The Life of Leo 
Tolstoy 

By Modest Hofmann and Andre Pierre 
Orion. Crown. 268p. $4 


Tolstoy the man has replaced Tolstoy 
the writer in this quick-moving biogra- 
phy recently translated from the French. 
The authors have portrayed a man of 
whom one could tru'y say, “the spirit 





indeed was willing, but the flesh was 
weak.” For this Tolstoy seems at the 
same time a Christian dreamer who 
relishes the agony of frustration and a 
pagan sensualist whose satisfaction 
comes in self-abasement. He is a lonely 
man with a large, happy family, a 
sceptic who longs to create a new re- 
ligion; he is a proud man who demon- 
strates this pride by his humility, an 
egoist who seeks fame by searching out 
obscurity. Tolstoy is an enigma. 

Among all the paradoxes, neverthe- 
less, one thing remains constant: Tolstoy 
always longed to find the answers to 
the ultimate questions, which in Rus- 
sian are called the “accursed questions.” 
But in spite of his philosophical quests, 
he found time to do good for others; 
charity, love for humanity—this is, after 
all, what Tolstoy stood for. He never 
hated anyone or anything. Like Father 


Zossima in Dostoevsky’s The Brothers 
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EDUCATION FOR THE MOVIES 


By SatvatorE Trozzo, S.M. A call for the 
development of more maturity in movie-going 
audiences. 


iS SEGREGATION SINFUL? 

By Rev. Atoysius J. Wexsu. A clear definition 
of the moral issue involved in racial discrimina- 
tion. 


REFLECTIONS ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

By Rev. Francis P. CANAvAN, S.J. A well-bal- 

anced explanation of just what they are. 


In addition: articles by Hon. James P. Mitchell, 
Msgr. John Romaniello, Rev. John Courtney 
Murray, S.J., Rev. J. B. Schuyler, S.J. The com- 
plete text of the Encyclical of Pope Pius XII 
on Lourdes, and the statement of the Ohio 
hierarchy on the right-to-work laws. 


USE THE PREPAID CARD-INSERT 


CATHOLIC MIND, 3 bi-monthly, pre- 
sents the best articles from national and foreign 
magazines plus selected addresses (full text) of 
major importance. Each issue gives you a cross- 
section of what thinking people are saying. 


CATHOLIC MIND 
70 East 45th Street @ New York 17, N. Y. 














Karamazov, Tolstoy celebrates the uni- | 
verse. His God is a God of love. é 

If Tolstoy the writer is lost in this / 
study, his writings are not: the biogra- | 


phy abounds in quotations from the 
novels and the stories, from diaries and 
letters. Perhaps with no other writer, 
however, is the patchwork method of 
biography more appealing and even 
more justifiable, for Tolstoy in all his 
works admittedly wrote about himself 
and his family. Quotations from the 
memoirs of family and friends are also 
used with proper moderation. 

In fact, “moderation” can best char- 
acterize this work which has been fash- 
ioned from a wealth of material that is 
simply overwhelming. Yet unlike Tol- 
stoy himself, his biographers have been 
able to condense the “deeds” of one 
lifetime into a short, crisp work of less 
than 300 pages. The clear-sighted, hon- 
est selection of material which presents 
facts and events without the usual wild 
speculations and mawkish lyricism has 
resulted in an enjoyable biography 
which can well serve as an introduction 
to Tolstoy—the man and his works. 


RicHarp F.. GusTAFson 
i 


ESMOND IN INDIA 


By R. Prawer Jhabvala. Norton. 269p. 


$3.95 


Conscious of all the reasons why com- 
parisons between authors should not be - 
made, one nevertheless is sorely 
tempted to refer to Mrs. Jhabvala as 
the Jane Austen of India—this, without 
diminishing the considerable stature of 
either one. The resemblance is marked 
in their ironic scrutiny of the peccadil- 
loes of humanity caught in the web of 
everyday life, not in thundering dia- 
tribe, clinical dissection or erotic titil- 
lation, but in the cold light of true 
realism cast in the amusing mold of the 
comedy of manners. 

But there are differences, of course. 
Jane Austen confined herself to social 
realism within the parochial limitations 
of her father’s parsonage. Mrs. Jhab- 
vala’s is a cosmopolitan mind, her hu- 
mor more boisterous, her darts more 
barbed and incisive, her implications 
intellectual and nationalistic. She de- 
picts the regrettable passing of a way 
of life. 


This is the story of a great seduc- _ 
tion. If we may substitute the word © 


“England” for “Esmond” in the title the 


nature of the seduction is clear. Under- © 


neath the comedy of human errors 
throbs the sadness of human betrayal. 
For there is a kind of betrayal when one 
culture, with all the blandishments and 
endearments of a lover, insinuates it- 
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self upon another and pollutes, if in- 
deed it does not destroy, the integrity 
of that other. 

A culture that is different from an- 
other is not necessarily better. We may 
laugh at Shakuntala in a careless read- 
ing of this book. She is young, her head 
is full of modern ideas which she ac- 
quired in college and from her social 
contacts with English residents. And 
she is funny because she takes herself 
and her emancipated notions so seri- 
ously. But when you stop and think 
about what happens to her, you realize 
that she represents a monstrous be- 
trayal in this context. So perhaps this is 
not such a funny book after all. Or, 
perhaps it is the best kind of funny 
book: the kind that induces thoughtful 
laughter. 

Mrs. Jhabvala writes with the same 
charm, accuracy and wit that gave dis- 
tinction to The Nature of Passion. She 
has complete knowledge and control of 
her material, balancing the old India 
of Ram Nath against the new India of 
Har Dayal, with the Englishman, Es- 
mond, looming over them and wielding 
the divisive influences which produce 
the Shakuntalas and the Rajs and the 
Amrits. It has all the charm and color 
and humor of The Nature of Passion, 
a thoroughly delightful, rare reading 
treat. FoRTUNATA CALIRI 





Our Reviewers 


Francis J. CORLEY, S.J., is a mem- 
ber of St. Louis University’s 
Institute of Social Order. 

Cuar_Es F, DONOVAN, S.J., is dean 
of the School of Education, 
Boston College. 

Doris GruMBACH of the College 
of St. Rose, Albany, has served 
on the staff of several women’s 
magazines. 

PATRICIA BARRETT, R.S.C.J., Mary- 
ville College, St. Louis, edits 
the annual Church-State Bibli- 
ography published by the I.S.O. 

ForTUNATA CALIRI, who reviews 
for book clubs and the Cath- 
olic Library Association, is 2 
member of the Lowell State 
Teachers College faculty. 











FILMS 


PATHER PANCHALI (Edward Harri- 
rison). A truly exceptional Indian film 
that has garnered major prizes at four 
international Film Festivals but is ad- 
mittedly unable to compete with, say, 
“The Ten Commandments” in popular 
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box office appeal, this is the kind of 
movie that should be the backbone and 
the pride of the so-called “art” theatres. 
Sad to say, however, in the current wave 
of Brigitte Bardot madness it has taken 
the picture two years to obtain its first 
booking in an American theatre and 
its future even now is far from assured. 
Yet the picture should be seen and cher- 
ished by everyone with an interest in 
films as an art form. 

Its story, exquisitely photographed in 
black-and-white, simply relates the 
struggles, joys and tragedies of a poor 
Brahmin family in Bengal. In the hands 
of writer-director Satyajit Roy the ma- 
terial is shaped into a moving human 
document, stamped with the fascinat- 
ing regional flavor and the unmistak- 
able universality which are the hall- 
marks of screen art. [L of D: to be clas- 


sified] 


A TOWN LIKE ALICE (Rank) is an- 
other foreign film—this one British— 
which was both a popular and an 
artistic success a few years ago in the 
country of its origin but which has been 
delayed reaching these shores because 
it was thought unlikely that either its 
cast (Virginia McKenna, Peter Finch, 
etc.,) or its subject matter (the ordeal 
of a group of English women in Jap- 
held World War II Malaya) would sell 
any appreciable number of tickets over 
here. I suspect that it is being released 
now because a similar but altogether 
less distinguished British film called 
“The Camp on Blood Island” is cur- 
rently “cleaning up” at drive-ins and 
neighborhood theatres across America. 

This latter, wholly unexpected box 
office bonanza is, unhappily, the result, 
to a large extent, of an advertising cam- 
paign stressing sadism, atrocities and 
sensationalism in general. The fact that 
the film’s account of sufferings and hero- 
ism in a Jap prison camp is done with 
comparative dignity and restraint does 
not seem to have elicited complaints or 
caused business to fall off. (This is the 
feature about misleading advertising 
that I find most inexplicable.) Perhaps 
from a purely business point of view the 
sponsors of “ A Town Like Alice” would 
ie prudent to adopt more lurid promo- 
tion and change the title to something 
like “Atrocity Peninsula” or “Torture in 
the Jungle.” 

The film’s actual title is the one used 
in England for the Nevil Shute novel 
(called The Legacy over here) from 
which it is adapted. This odd name re- 
ferred to an important theme in the up- 
beat Australian section of the book. In 
the movie version the upbeat, the whole 
section and the reason for the title all 
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Pilgrimage To 


MEXICO 


Featuring the 
SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF 


GUADALUPE 


and reserved place in the Cathedral for High 
Mass on the Feast Day Dec. 12 


Two Weeks Nov. 29-Dec. 13 


Trip will be guided by a spiritual leader and 
will include places of special interest to 
Catholics 





Mexico City and environs, Puebla Cuernavaca, 
Cholula, Acapulco Spa Penafiel and Fotin De 
Las Flores 
Air Travel via the scheduled airlines 
Write now for detailed itinerary 


Wayfarer Travel Service 
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From 


IRELAND 


PICTORIAL CALENDAR 1959, size 13%” x 
9%”, with 12 full-color pictures of Irish life 
and scenic beauty, printed on finest artpaper, 
with date-pads in Gaelic and English. (No 
advertising matter) $1.00 per copy post free— 
six for the price of five. 


IRISH CHRISTMAS CARDS, size 6%” x 
73%”, finest full-color reproductions of famous 
Irish paintings, beautifully mounted on white 
board. Four cards to the packet (complete with 
envelopes) $1.00 per packet post free—six 
packets for the price of five. 


ORDER NOW “in time for Christmas. 
Campion Distributors Ltd. 
6 Cope Street, Dublin 
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START SPEAKING 
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imitate! It’s that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to 
shipping. State 











help cover cost of special packaging, 
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full Cortina course. No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
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ESUIT COLLEGES 


AND UNIVERSITIES 


in the United States 


For information about the facilities of indi- 
vidual Jesuit colleges and universities, write 
or phone to the Director of Admissions of 
the institutions in which you may be in- 
terested. 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) 
LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University (Los Angeles 
4AS-C-E- Ea- G-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco 
AS-Se-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) .............. LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield University ................... LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 

Loyola University (Chicago) ........ LAS-AE- 


C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 


LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-AROTC 


MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) ....LAS-G-AROTC 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-A ROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
AS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 
LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 
St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha) ..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Sce-Sp-A ROTC 


NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-AROTC 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 
Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ...... LAS-C-IR 


OHIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
4sAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
(Cincinnati) 
sAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


Xavier University 

PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-IR-Ed-Se-AFROTC 


University of Scranton ....... LAS-G-AROTC 
WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 

LAS-C- ee eee N-Sy-AROTC 


Seattle University ..LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-A ROTC-AFROTC 


W. VIRGINIA 
PURER TENN os OP EE Ses coe LAS 


WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) .LAS-AE-C- 
D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 
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Gonzaga 
University | 


If you are going to college to 
further your career or broaden 
your horizon, GONZAGA UNIVER- 
SITY in Spokane, Washington, 
offers many opportunities. 


A four-year, coeducational uni- 
versity, Gonzaga grants eight de- 
grees in thirty-two fields of study 
in the following divisions: Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, School 
of Education, School of Engineer- 
ing, School of Economics and 
Business Administration, School 
of Law, and School of Nursing. 
Preprofessional courses in medi- 
cine, dentistry, and law are also 
offered, and Gonzaga has an 
ROTC unit. 


New dormitory facilities for 
both men and women are avail- 
able on a beautifully landscaped 
campus, which includes the world- 
famous Crosby Library. For fur- 


ther information write: Director 
of Admissions, Gonzaga Univer- 
sity, Spokane 


2, Washington. 





KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 
LAS Liberal Arts Mu Music 
and Sciences N Nursing 


Adult Education P Pharmacy 
Commerce Ss Social Work 
Dentistry Sc Science 
Education Sy Seismology 
Engineering Station 
Foreign Service Sp Speech 
Graduate School te 
Industrial Officers Training 
Relations Corps 
Journalism AROTC Army 
Law NROTC Navy 


Medicine 


AFROTC Air Force 








are missing. What remains is the Ma- 
layan flashback, which is absorbing and 
well and tastefully executed but unre- 
lievedly grim. [L of D: A-I] 


This by no means exhausts the supply 
of films with exotic (and probably au- 
thentic) locales. Other choices: 


HARRY BLACK AND THE TIGER 
(20th Century-Fox), in which white 
hunter Stewart Granger tracks down a 
man-eating tiger in color and Cinema- 
Scope India, while he is preoccupied 
with other problems, such as a leg he 
lost in World War II and a love (Bar- 
bara Rush) he lost about the same time. 
At least the film makes the most, pic- 
torially and dramatically, of its hack- 
neyed story. [L of D: A-III] 


RAW WIND IN EDEN (Universal), 
which deposits man of mystery Jeff 
Chandler, international playgirl Esther 
Williams and sundry other inhabitants 
and intruders on a strip of volcanic rock 
off the coast of Italy. On this bare and 
sun-baked landscape nothing stands in 
the way of a steady and mostly prepos- 
terous flow of plot clichés. [L of D: 
A-II1] 


WINDOM'S WAY (Rank), which traps 
James Ramsey Ullman’s idealistic doc- 
tor-hero (Peter Finch) between the 
forces of imperialism and communism 
in the Far East and burdens him with 
a neurotic wife (Mary Ure) to boot. 
The film’s political observations may 
have merit, but the personal context is 
perilously close to soap opera. [L of D: 
to be classified] Morra WALSH 


TELEVISION 


It is alarming to note that there will be 
11 new Western programs on view on 
the television networks this season. 
These will be shown in addition to 
Westerns held over from last year, in- 
cluding acceptable ones, such as “Gun- 
smoke,” “Have Gun, Will Travel” and 
“Wagon Train,” and a large, rather ugly 
assortment of inferior entries. 

At least one of the new “Western” 
series, however, has some merit. Part 
of its appeal lies in the fact that it is a 
“Western” only in the freest use of the 
term. The new arrival, “Northwest Pas- 





sage,” seen Sunday nights on NBC, is 
based on Kenneth Roberts’ popular 
novel, 


Its action takes place during the 
French and Indian Wars. Its heroes are 
members of Major Robert Rogers’ 
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The Editors of 


America 
cordially invite you 


to join 


America Associates 


You will receive a year’s subscrip- 


tion (new or extension) to 


RES: cy, ee, 


AMERICA, plus occasional reports 
on the progress toward better 
editorial facilities sponsored by 
| America Associates. Gifts in ex- 
cess of the $8 subscription are 


tax deductible. 


Per year: 


; Sustaining $25 
Cooperating $50 
Charter $100 


Please make checks payable to 


AMERICA ASSOCIATES 
70 EAST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


i 
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Rangers. The stories are told within a 
framework of early American history. 
There is enough action to please junior 
—even if some of it may be too vigorous 
to satisfy his mother—and the young- 
sters who watch it may accidentally 
learn something of value about a criti- 
cal period just before the founding of 
their country. 

It should be noted, however, that 
Westerns and other outdoor shows are 
not the only inducements being empha- 
sized on TV this season. There is in 
prospect a roster of dramatic and docu- 
mentary attractions, some of which 
could be well worth a viewer's atten- 
tion. Here is a list of some of the more 
promising TV programs that will be 
available during the rest of this month: 

Oct. 9—“The Time of Your Life.” 
Jackie Gleason, Betsy Palmer and James 
Barton will have leading roles in this 
90-minute telecast of the William Sa- 
royan comedy. It will be presented on 
“Playhouse 90” over CBS. It has been 
prepared on electronic tape in a New 
York studio. 

Oct. 12—“Swiss Family Robinson” 
will be presented on NBC’s “Rexall 
Theatre.” 

Oct. 13—There will be two attrac- 
tions of unusual interest on this date. 
Julie Harris will star in “Johnny Be- 
linda,” a “Hallmark Hall of Fame” pro- 
duction on NBC. The new “Desilu 
Playhouse,” on CBS, will present “Ber- 
nadette,” with Pier Angeli in the title 
role. 

Oct. 16—A musical adaptation of 
“Little Women” on CBS. The cast will 
include Jeannie Carson, Margaret Hen- 
derson, Risé Stevens, Florence Hender- 
son and Zina Bethune. 

Oct. 17—Fred Astaire will be seen on 
NBC in the first of two live variety 
shows he will do this season. 

Oct. 26—The season’s first program 
for “Omnibus,” over NBC, will star 
Joseph N. Welch, the Boston attorney, 
who has made several previous appear- 
ances in this series. Mr. Welch’s topic 
this time will be “Capital Punishment.” 
On the same date, “The Twentieth 
Century,” over CBS, will begin a new 
series of filmed documentaries. Subjects 
will include Soviet propaganda, Knute 
Rockne and the Russo-Finnish War. 

Oct. 28—The Du Pont drama series, 
“Show of the Month,” will offer a 90- 
minute dramatization of “The Count 
of Monte Cristo,” over CBS. 

To attempt to forecast the quality of 
a production in any entertainment medi- 
um is risky business. In television, where 
so many careful plans have led to major 
disappointments in the past, any pre- 
diction would be most foolhardy. All 
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Created In Our Lady's Honor To I 
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| EVERBLOOMING | 
GOLDEN YELLOW} 










> — (patent pending) 
Now, to commemorate the Centenary of 
the appearance of Our Lady to Bernadette 
at Lourdes, an exquisite new rose has been 
created...the Lourdes Rose...“‘as golden 
as the roses at Her feet’’. 

LIFETIME TRIBUTE TO THE VIRGIN 
Dedicated to Our Lady, this golden yellow 
rose will add thrilling significance to your 
garden...makes a gift that will be cher- 
ished for life! Magnificent color and shape. 
Many-petaled, fully double. Lovely per- 
fume. Bloom early spring to first snow. 
You’ll have dozens very first year—armfuls 
year after year. Up to 100 on 4-year bush! 
Long-lasting, ideal for cutting. 

RESIST COLD, HEAT, DISEASE! 
Everblooming, Sub-Zero —so hardy, cold 
15° below can’t harm them, even when un- 
protected. Bloom through scorching heat 
and drought. Reach their peak 4th or 5th 
season, bloom a lifetime! Disease-resistant 
foliage almost immune to blackspot; needs 
minimum spraying. Plant 3’ apart. Easy 
instructions with order. 

SO NEW, SO RARE, MUST RESERVE NOW! 
Newly developed, just for Stern’s Nurs- 
eries, by the great rosarien. Dr. Walter 
Brownell. Supply is limited. 

BLOOM FIRST YEAR OR MONEY BACK 
Selected No. 1 plants. You must be satis- 
fied, or get free replacement or money back. 


EVERBLOOMING GOLDEN YELLOW LOURDES ROSE 
$2.50 each © 3 fer $7.25 © 18 fer $22.58 © 25 for $50.08 
Prices postpaid. Send Check or M.O. 


Stern's Nurseries 


ARBOR 124. GENEVA, NEW YORK 
= Reserve Yours Now! Rush Coupon TODAY!’ 
Stern’s Nurseries, Arbor 124, Geneva, N. Y. 


. Please reserve for me, immediately, the 

new Everblooming Golden Yellow Lourdes 

| Rose bushes I indicate, and send them to 

| me at the best planting time for my locality. 

OD t—$2.50 0 3—$7.25 DO 10—$22.50 1 25—$50 

Prices postpaid. Total encl.: $................ 
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SAVE 40% ON 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


Order Direct 
from Factory at 


40% off retail 
Save 
Middleman’s Profit 


Famous Lundstrom Sec- 
tional Bookcases are sold 
direct from factory only 
en 30 day approval. You 
are assured a permanent 
source of supply for addi- 
tional sections. . . Avail- 
able in different designs, 
woods, and finishes. . . 
sectienal will fit almost 
any size space, height, 
or width. Jt grows with 


You Can 





Write for catalog your library. With or 
D-1058 without glass disappear- 
illustrating complete ing doors. Endersed by 


lines with factory prices over 300,000 users. 


Cc. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases for 
Better Homes and Offices since 1899 
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Notices 


20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the yard 
including crease resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





COPIES OF AMERICA (1948 onwards) 
gratefully received, to make scrap-book for 
Malayan Convent. Father MacCourt, St. 
Columban’s, Bristol, Rhode Island. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 


Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion, 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





RUN A SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and 
Gift Shop at home. Show friends samples 
of our new 1958 Christmas and All Occa- 
sion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their 
orders and earn to 100% profit. No ex- 
perience necessary. Costs nothing to try. 
Write today for samples on approval. 
Regal Greetings, Dept. 2, Ferndale, Mich. 





that can be said at this point is that the 
month’s offerings are not without prom- 
ise. It is to be hoped that there will be 
some fulfilment. J. P. SHANLEY 


THE WORD 


Brethren, there must be a renewal in 
the inner life of your minds; you must 
be clothed in the new self, which is cre- 
ated in God's image, justified and sanc- 
tified through the truth. (Eph. 4:23-24; 
Epistle for the 19th Sunday after Pente- 
cost. ) 





Today Holy Mother Church returns, for 
her Mass-lesson, to the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and at once we find St. Paul 


| returning to his favorite theme: Chris- 








Catalog. ivich lndedtrice Depot, Inc. 876 |“ Setity should bring about a profound 


interior change in the man who pro- 
fesses it, and this renewal in the inner 
life must reveal itself in notably elevated 


| external behavior. 


It is easy to see why the apostolic 
preaching bore down strongly on both 
these fundamental truths. A new sys- 
tem of anything (but especially a new 
religion) will instantly and _infallibly 


| attract two particular types of human 


beings: the dimwits and the cranks. In 
the case of the unintelligent, the likeli- 
hood is that they will fail to grasp that 
there is any depth in the system; indeed, 
one reason why various religious inno- 
vations succeed so well for a time is 
precisely that they have no depth. The 
system then becomes exactly a system, 
and nothing more: there are a few super- 
ficial tenets and a rather more elaborate 
collection of external practices, and 


- anyone who moderately conforms to the 
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P.O. Box 57, DELAIR, N. J. 


PHOTO 


Christmas Cards 


made from your own snapshot 
for 


10, 25¢ 


INCLUDING ENVELOPES 
No other charges—We pay postage 


Say "Merry Christmas"’ with per- 
sonalized Photographic Christmas 
Cards, made from your favorite 
snapshot negative. Beautiful, col- 
orful folders express season's 
greetings. Mail your negative and 
25¢ coin today for this special 
offer—satisfaction guaranteed! 














slight requirements is free to consider 
himself a saint or a prophet or a witness 
or a religious hotshot generally. 





| Sch 


The cranks are more apt to internal- EERE 
ize the whole business, as did some 16th } ae 
century reformers. A crank is by no / District 
means always a fool; it might be bet- 
ter, both for himself and everyone else, IN 
if he were. This more headstrong person TR 
will probably perceive that in a religion INC 
like true Christianity there is a powerful W 
interior spirit or drive or mystique, and | A Cat! 
he is flattered both by the reality itself “ Higher 
and by his own perception of it. How- ' 
ever, he has no intention of being ae 
curbed or disciplined in his external ial 
mode of life. Where the stupid fellow Ph 


will seize upon the practice without 
understanding the spirit, the crank 
(more dangerous by far) will glory in 
the spirit and either impudently or 
carefully decline the practice. 

Hence St. Paul’s unwearying itera- 
tion of the dual aspect of authentic 
Christianity. Faith in Christ is an inter- 
ior thing: Brethren, there must be a re- 


newal in the inner life of your minds; 


you must be clothed in the new self, 


which is created in God's image, justi- ) 


fied and sanctified through the truth. 
But this interior renovation must show 
itself in the most concrete and even 
homely morality: Away with falsehood, 
then .... Do not let resentment lead 
you into sin... . The man who was a 
thief must be a thief no longer. 

Strange, is it not, how this primitive 
Christian problem of the balance of con- 
traries has survived almost 2,000 years 
of mortal change? Yet not so strange; 
for the question touches the very nerve 
and essence of that whole gigantic phe- 
nomenon which is itself so mysteriously 
paradoxical, for it is both natural and 
supernatural, it brings a man_ both 
peace and a sword, it alone can pacify 
mankind and is the ultimate bone of 
every contention. That phenomenon is 
religion. 

The devoted Catholic may well mar- 
vel at the delicate strong balance of his 
faith and of his Church. Heresy is al- 
ways extremism. One little sect will 
curse marriage, another will demand 
plurality of wives. One hot-eyed group 
denounces all clerics, and in the next 
stadium practically everyone is a 
bishop. Some religious folk have been 
shocked by the idea of sacrifice, but a 
number of others, not so folksy, have 
dabbled in human sacrifice. 

True religion possesses the most dif- 
ficult of all virtues: balance. This is what | 
you see in Christ our Lord. It is what 
you read in St. Paul. It is what you hear 
in a papal encyclical. 

VINCENT P. McCorkry, S.J. 
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Schools and Colleges 





District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 








Maryland 


COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10. MARYLAND 


Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Program leading to A.B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training Pre-Medical 
For catalog and further information 
address the Director ef Admissions 


Michigan 





SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Beautiful Buildings 
Moderate Rates 
International Clientele 


Masters Degree in Fine Arts, 
Education, Science 
Bachelor Degrees in 


Arts, Science, Music 


Professional training: 

Art, Education, Clothing, Dietetics, 
Interior Decoration, 

Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, 

Radio, Secretarial, Social Work. 


Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


For catalog address the Dean 





Minnesota 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For tke Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 





xy New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts. Bachelor of Science. Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of music is maintained 
i | the college. Picturesquely located 
i sippi. One- hundred-acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,’”’ the ‘‘400.’’ 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 








New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 





Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 


New York 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. degreas. Standard cousses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City 





New York 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 





Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Conters A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street. New 
York, N.Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 
Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 


Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York. N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 
on-the HUDSON 


Grades 1-12. Accredited by Board of Re- 
gents and Middle States Assn. College Pre- 
paratory courses. Excellent instruction with 
approved methods. Home-like atmosphere. 
careful supervision. Fire-proof buildings. 
42 acre campus. Catalog. 57 miles N. Y. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 


Provost, Newburgh, New York Phone 800 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 
One half hour from Grand Central Station, 

New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





THE COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A fully accredited liberal arts college for 
women conducted by the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph of Carondelet. 

Awards B.A.. B.S., B.S. in Ed. degrees. 
Prepares for elementary and secondary school 
teaching, _ business, medical technology. 
Courses offered in English, foreign languages, 
history, sociology, ecenomics, mathematics, 
biology, physics, chemistry and music. 


Also 
Graduate program leading to M.A.. M.S.., 
M.S. in Ed. degrees. 


For further information address the Registrar 
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The Confraternity of the Precious Blood 
IS PRIVILEGED TO PRESENT A NEW PUBLICATION 


ftlp Hass 


EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED 


Meditate more deeply...appreciate more fully...participate more 
actively in...the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

“My Mass” contains 123 beautiful illustrations created expressly for 
this purpose within a framework of easy-to-read, conversational style 


of text. 


“Send forth Thy light and Thy truth” “This is the chalice of My Blood” 


POCKET SIZE...256 pages...printed in two colors... 123 illustrations 


.... attractively bound in two tone imitation leather. 
DUROLEATHER 78¢ DUROLEATHER ] 3 5 
CUT FLUSH BINDING DE LUXE BINDING . 


ORDER AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM 
THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, DIRECTOR 
5300 FORT HAMILTON PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 19, N. Y. 
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